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PREFACE 




This book is an abridged translation of the original Arabic 
version issued to mark the first anniversary of the 14th July 
Revolution. 




Since publication of the original version, a number of addi- 
tions and changes have taken place in the names and scopes 
of certain ministries and Governmental departments. These 
changes are as follows: 




The Ministry of Trade replaces the Ministry of Economics. 


•f 


The Ministry of Industry replaces the Directorate Gene- 
f ral of Industry, and the Third Technical Section. 


\ 


The Ministry of Oil replaces the Oil Refineries Adminis- 
tration, and the General Committee of Oil Affairs. 


(i 


The Ministry of Agrarian Reform replaces the Directorate 
General of Agrarian Reform, and the Application of 
Agrarian Reform Law. 


; 


The Ministry of Works and Housing replaces the Fif th 
Technical Section, and the Directorate General of 
Building. 




It has been found necessary to employ a number of Arabic 
words for which no exact equivalent exists in English. Brief 
explanations of these words are given in the Glossary. 


- 


Staff Brigadier Ali Ghalib Aziz 

Head of the Committee of the 

14th July Celebrations 


• 
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NTRQBUCTIQN 



, URING World War II, the capitalist bloc formed a 
united front with the socialist bloc against the major 
danger of Italian and German fascism, which was threatening 
democracy itself with extinction. 

After the war was won, however, the imperialist coun- 
tries realised that they had overdone their pacts and promises 
and had given enough democratic freedom to colonized coun- 
tries to threaten their own interests and influences; therefore, 
they began to go back on their promises. Subjected countries 
fought gallantly to defend their rights, some winning their 
battles with the aid of socialist states, which found it their 
duty to keep their promises, and to stand beside all countries 
fighting for freedom and independence. 

Syria and Lebanon, which were under the direct influence 
of France, regained their independence, as did Egypt after the 
July 23rd coup d'etat under the leadership of Mohammed 
Najib. 

Iraq began its fight to keep the partial rights which it 
obtained during the war, and to ask for the formation of a 
national democratic government, quite independent of all 
foreign influences. All political parties, both left and right 
wing, joined in the fight, whilst the imperalist forces, under 
the leadership of Nuri As-Sa'id, carried out a counterattack, 
and began to take back all the minor democratic gains one 
after the other, and deal heavy blows against the best and 
most persistent struggles. Sometimes, the people attacked; 
sometimes, they staged a planned withdrawal. 

When Nuri As-Sa'id created the Police Intelligence System 
and terrorised all citizens, patriotic forces started to work in 
secret. Tension between the government and the people grew 
to a maximum and this tension was often released by demon- 
strations and similar activities, as was clearly seen during the 
Port Said events in 1956. Nuri As-Sa'id never forgot the army, 
and realised that the real danger to himself always lay there. 
He strengthened his intelligence and tightened his close watch 
over all suspected elements, and was careful not to involve the 
army in any fight against the people. 



The tyrants of the old regime realised that the army 
could not be isolated from the general public, and it was for- 
tunate that class discrimination was not known when the 
army was formed, otherwise the Military College might have 
been set aside for the higher classes. Nuri As-Sa'id was well 
aware that these fabrications and lies could not be swallowed 
by any army officer, even if some civilians believed them. His 
clique of officers knew well that he had completely yielded to 
imperialism. This led to the army being completely disarmed 
and all arms and ammunition stores placed in "trusted" hands. 

All the people realised this, and so did the socialist 
bloc. Imperialism was content that it had such a "genius" in 
the person of Nuri As-Sa'id, who went ahead making treaties, 
pacts and alliances, yielding completely to the whims of his 
masters. 

Various secret movements began to stir in the army — 
secret because the penalty of fighting against imperialism 
was death. 

People began to despair, but a few had faith in the 
genius of the Iraqi individual. Those were confident that a 
revolution must take place, but as to how or when, they 
knew not. To encourage themselves, they supported Gamal 
Abdul-Nasser to express their disgust with Nuri As-Sa'id, but 
they continued to ask: "Is there not a wise man in our army?" 

When the Revolution took place, imperialism was 
shocked, and free people everywhere were delighted and 
amazed at the turn of events. Iraq awoke on the morning of 
July 14th, 1958, to find itself a free nation. The personalities 
of the palace and the leader of imperialism had no time to in- 
vestigate what had happened, or how, as "the catastrophe" 
had carried them to another world. Perhaps they are now ex- 
changing blames!! 

It was a sight unique in the history of Iraq, when the 
people went out into the streets dancing with joy and happi- 
ness at the Revolution. One may wonder how the people, in 
the middle of such joy, never thought of the possibility that 
the new authority might turn out to be another tyranny, or 
that imperialism might carry out a unified offensive to murder 
the newly born republic. They were certain of the sincerity and 
honesty of the new power after they witnessed its prompt 
action against the palace and Nuri As-Sa'id. The leader, who 
created such an inspired action, indicated clearly that he had 
no intention of a compromise with the powers he had over- 
thrown. He indicated clearly the general policy of the Repub- 
lic in Notification No. 1, which has beome a guide from which 
the Revolution has never deviated. The Notification reads as 
follows : 



Notification No. 1, Issued by the Commander-in-Chief, 
National Armed Forces 

In the Name of God the Beneficent, the Merciful. 

By the help of God and the assistance of the sincere 
people of Iraq and members of the National Armed Forces, 
we have undertaken to liberate our dear Country from the 
domination of the corrupt clique installed by imperialism to 
rule over the people and to play with its destiny for the 
rulers' personal interests and advantages. 

Brothers: • , 

The army is from you and for you. It has achieved what 
you desire and eliminated the tyrants who played with the 
rights of the people. You need only support the army, and 
know that victory cannot be achieved without consolidating it 
and protecting it from the conspiracies of imperialism and its 
agents. We therefore ask you to inform the authorities of 
every corrupt, harmful and traitorous element, so that they 
may be eliminated. We require you to stand united in uproot- 
ing these elements and overcoming their evils. 

Whilst we appreciate your patriotic spirit and wonder- 
ful achievements, we ask you to be calm and orderly, and to 
co-operate m productive work for the benefit of the country. 

People: 

We have sworn to sacrifice our blood and everything 
we hold dear for your sake. Be sure and confident, therefore, 
that we shall continue working for you. The rule must be en- 
trusted to a government emanating from the people and in- 
spired by them. This cannot be achieved except by the forma- 
tion of a popular republic adhering to complete Iraqi unity, 
and linked by brotherly ties with the Arab and Moslem states. 
The Republic will act in accordance with the United Nations 
Charter, and the principles of the Bandung Conference, and 
will abide by all pledges and pacts consistent with the inter- 
ests of the country. As from now, the National Government 
will be called the Republic of Iraq. In accordance with the 
wishes of the people we have temporarily entrusted its pre- 
sidency to a Sovereignty Council enjoying all the powers of 
the President of the Republic, until a plebiscite is carried out 
for the election of a President. 

We pray to God, the omnipotent and omniscient, that 
He may grant us success in our work for the service of our 
dear country. ' ^ nrtn tt 

Baghdad, on the 26th day of Dhe Al-Hijjah, 1377 H, 
corresponding to July 14th 1958. 

Commander-in-Chief, 
National Armed Forces. 
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This historic document was written by the leader of the 
Revolution himself. It marks clearly the ideals and objectives 
of the Revolution, and outlines the internal and external pol- 
icies of the Republic. The outstanding points of the Notifica- 
tion are: 

1. The army is an integral part of the people. 

2. The people are called on to fight actively against imper- 
ialism through unity and co-operation. 

3. It called for calm, constructive work. 

Rule emanates from the people and according to the will 
of the people without discrimination. 

The Republic of Iraq is a popular republic, which upholds 
Arab unity and co-operates with Moslem states and all 
the states of the world on the basis of equality. 

One of the first actions of the revolutionary Govern- 
ment was to release political prisoners, and restore the full 
rights of those exiled. The Government granted full freedom 
to meetings, publishing, expression and organisation, with- 
out waiting for new laws to be passed or for the old laws to 
be rectified. It thus practically recognised all the legal con- 
stitutional rights which the old regime had wiped out. 

The personality of the leader of the Revolution appear- 
ed closely linked with all events. Despite his modesty and his 
refusal to indicate, even indirectly, that he is the sole leader, 
organiser and planner of the Revolution, people immediately 
discovered that Abdul Karim Qassim possessed unique char- 
acteristics, and a deep understanding of history and of con- 
temporary international policy and that he was a skilful or- 
ganiser of extensive reform plans. 

A man accomplishing a hazardous task such as this 
and carrying it through successfully without claiming credit 
for himself, and without attempting to acquire absolute power, 
is a man worthy of attention, respect, love and admiration. It 
is noteworthy that these characeristics are not assumed, but 
are genuine and original. Abdul Karim Qassim is quiet and 
reticent, and has a far-reaching foresight and excellent judg- 
ment. He is employing all these qualities for the service of his 
country. 
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Above all, he realises the desire of the Iraqi people f or 
advancement and rapid development, and he therefore started 
his OTogmmme of "a revolution of a month", which produced 
STSSSStot achievements as the declaration of the In- 
terim™ olstitution; the declaration of the Republic .* Iraq; 
the returning of all powers to the people; confiscation of the 
Property of tiie royal family; the withdrawal from the Hashi- 
m?te Federation with Jordan; the declaration of a law for the 
compensation of the persecuted; the declaration of a firm 
policy in oil affairs; the resumption of relations with the 
USSR, and the Socialist Republics; the cancellation of the 
Tribai Law; the purging of government machinery; the pro- 
mulgation of the Popular Resistance Law; the reduction of 
houfe rentals; the improvement of salaries; the declaration 
of the law concerning Illegal Earnings at the Expense of the 
People; the withdrawal from the Baghdad Pact, from the 
Eisenhower Doctrine and from the Sterling Area; and the 
participation of women in the government. 

The trial of certain of the old regime personalities by 
one of the greatest and most unusual courts in history was 
begun. The people began to exercise the authority of judg- 
ment, side by side with the military judges of the court, of 
those who had played with its destiny for over a century. 

The path of the Revolution was not free from trouble, 
however, and the Al-Ba'ath Party began to call for an imme- 
diate merger with the United Arab Republic. This call was 
adopted by Abdul Salam Arif , and he began to tour Iraq pro- 
pagating the idea. Abdul Karim Qassim realised that such a 
merger was not the wish of the people and that they preferr- 
ed instead a decentralised federation based on free co-opera- 
tion, and abhorred the idea of being dominated by anybody. 
At the end, Abdul Karim Qassim was forced to detain those 
calling for an unqualified merger, after it was evident that 
the people were about to explode against them. Some trouble- 
makers wanted to provoke the Kurds against the Revolution 
and its leader, but the recognition by Abdul Karim Qassim of 
all the rights of the Kurds caused this attempt to fail. 

In actual fact, the Revolution did not have to spend 
too much effort in overcoming the hurdles placed in its way, 
as the initial momentum of the movement and the wise guid- 
ance of its leader were enough to pave the way and overcome 
the difficulties and avoid the traps. The Revolution forged 
ahead, and some of the achievements during the first year 
of its life are detailed in this book. 
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These achievements arc but a minute fraction of the 
potentialities of the Iraqi people. The wealth of the country 
is immense. It possesses two of the greatest rivers in the 
world, and the fertile land floats on a sea of oil, the "black 
gold" of modern times, and the most valuable commodity of 
today's civilisation. There is mineral wealth everywhere, and 
a wealth of history in every hill, testifying to the most anci- 
ent and advanced civilisation in the world. 

So long as Iraq is safeguarded from outside aggress- 
ion through a wise peaceful policy and a strong defence force, 
and so long as justice and a fair distribution of industrial 
and agricultural wealth prevail, there can be no doubt that 
the Republic will attain a very advanced degree of develop- 
ment and prosperity. This will be of the greatest assistance 
to the Arab world in realising its ambition of independence 
and unity. The requirements for such achievements are in- 
cluded in the programme of Abdul Karim Qassim. 

Iraq will not build its greatness on the misery of its 
people or of its brothers in race or humanity. Iraq is essen- 
tially a peace-loving country, and by peace it will realise its 
dreams. 

The leader was quick to realise the attempts being 
made inside and outside the country to sew disunity through 
party political strife and dissension. He therefore called on 
all parties to restrict their activities to those which could 
serve the defence of the Republic and the strengthening of 
its foundations until the end of the transitional period. The 
parties themselves realised the danger and promptly respon- 
ded to the Prime Minister's call. 

The leadership of Abdul Karim Qassim has proved to 
be unique and unmatched, and the next few years will see 
phenomenal development and advancement in Iraq. This 
book is but a guide to indicate the road of the Revolution. 
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THE ARMY 



« T NTERNAL revolutions" took place in army depart- 
J- ments, directorates and various organisations, as was 
the case in other ministries and government departments, 
abolishing the corrupt system imposed by the old regime. All 
matters were tackled in such a way as to meet the require- 
ments of the Revolution and to preserve its gains and achieve- 
ments. 

The great Iraqi army had always stood against the 
despots and had never subjugated itself to the whims of the 
imperialist. It had suffered greatly from the dark rule of the 
old regime; its armament and supplies were meagre, its tra- 
ining was inefficient, its education was lacking and generally 
it was not given due care and attention. 

Yet, due to its iron determination, and due to the unity 
and confidence among its officers and men, the army, which 
was almost unarmed, was capable of its mighty Revolution, 
and in a few hours, destroyed the old monarchical regime 
and established a firm democratic republican rule. 

The army prides itself now on (being fully equipped 
and provided with modern arms and ammunitions, and is 
ready to defend the Republic. In co-operation with other 
government departments, it is fully prepared to safeguard the 
gains of the Revolution. 



1/ 
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THE ARMY IN THE SERVICE 

OF THE PEOPLE 



HE July 14th Revolution occurred when the armed 
forces under the leadership of Major-General Abdul 
Karim Qassim demolished the old regime and restored the 
usurped rule to the people, who, for a long time had been 
subjected to oppression and thraldom. 

Addressing the people, Leader Abdul Karim Qassim 
said "I pledge before God that all our actions will emanate 
from the will of the people for serving the Republic of Iraq 
and the Arab nation." 

Leader Abdul Karim Qassim called the reforms carried 
out to improve the internal conditions in Iraq "internal revo- 
lutions". Many such internal revolutions took place in the 
Ministry of. Defence, all aimed at introducing various reforms 
in the Ministry. 

The Army had always stood firm against tyranny and 
supported the people in their revolutions and uprisings, des- 
pite the attempts of the old regime to use it in quelling all 
popular movements. It had always believed in the rights of 
the people and endeavoured to preserve these rights. The 
rulers of the old regime attempted, by various means, to iso- 
late the army from the people, but it stayed the same integ- 
ral force, defending the people and their rights. As a result, 
on July 14th, 1958, the army dealt its final blow to the old 
regime and restored justice to all. 

The army will always be the army of the people, and 
will always work for the people. 
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RECRUITING AND ENLISTING 
IN THE ARMY 

INCE the formation of the army, enlistment was limited 
to volunteers only. The rulers of the old regime, backed 
by imperialism, thus ensured that the personnel of the army 
was picked from elements easily controlled, and ensured that 
the army remained weak and small, and easy to resist should 
it attempt to carry out a movement for the liberation of the 
country. 

However, public demand, and the persistence of patrio- 
tic citizens, forced the rulers to legislate the National Defence 
Law, which provides for compulsory recruiting on a national 
service basis. This law however, was met by strong opposi- 
tion from the trusteeship authorities, the personalities of 
the palace, and feudalists. Under this pressure, the govern- 
ments of the old regime hurriedly legislated the Law of Re- 
lative Conscription, which met the wishes of feudalists but 
was against the principle of social justice. 

Reactionary and feudalist forces costrolled the pro- 
cedure of enforcing the National Defence Law, and hindered 
its execution. They encouraged deserters not to return to 
military service, and provided them with legal excuses, such 
as exemption, deferment, health and family reasons. 

No wonder, then, that most patriotic citizens were not 
keen to join the army, as they considered it a means of pro- 
tecting the corrupt royal family, and a tool in the hands of 
imperialists employed in their aggressive pacts, alliances and 
treaties. 

The army, however, regained the confidence of the peo- 
ple when it carried out its successful Revolution. Vast num- 
bers of the public applied enthusiastically to join the army, 
and officers in recruiting centres were kept busy day and 
night to finalise the formalities for sending applicants for 
training. After a while, however, all training centres were full 
to their capacity, and all applications ha67to be deferred. This 
persistent desire of the people to enter military service clearly 
reflects their sincere intention and solid determination to 
serve their newly born Republic. 

The National Defence Law is now being amended to 
meet the spirit and objectives of the republican era. 



y 
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ARMAMENT AND EQUIPMENT 



THE Ministry of Defence during the old regime depended 
first and foremost on official and unofficial British quart- 
ers for its armament and equipment, and purchases from 
these quarters reached 98 per cent of the total allocated 
sums. Excessive prices were charged, and no one had the 
right to object. Conditions and terms were arbitrarily impos- 
ed, and they included such terms as payment of an 80 per 
cent deposit before shipping the order. Sometimes, after fin- 
alising the contract and paying the 80 per cent deposit, new 
and higher prices were imposed, exploiting in this the urgent 
need for the items to be purchased and the treaties and proto- 
cols tying Iraq to Britain. In some cases, delivery was delay- 
ed such a long time that the equipment in the contract be- 
came obsolete. In other cases, the equipment delivered turned 
out to be used, contrary to the contract. 

British quarters even controlled the supply plan, and 
many orders were divided into separate parts, each supplied 
by a different firm; thus the orders were not completed unless 
the last shipment arrived. Even worse, was the fact that these 
quarters controlled the supply of spares and accessories, and 
often supplied arms without ammunition and machinery with- 
out spares. All this was to increase Iraq's dependence and 
to exploit its wealth in what was, in fact, worthless purchases. 

United States aid was very limited, and 90 per cent of 
the equipment supplied was used and virtually worn out, ex- 
cept, perhaps, the top layer of paint, which was the only new 
thing about the equipment. Almost all the arms supplied were 
obsolete and even those were sent without ammunition and 
spares. 

In addition, aid supplied under the Joint Security Pact 
was conditional, and arms thus supplied could not be used, 
even against Israel. 

After the July 14th Revolution, the Ministry of Defen- 
ce freed itself from this imposed control. Arm supplies are 
being properly chosen and purchases made from all the mar- 
kets of the world. 
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The Ministry of Defence contacted various firms and 
official quarters in different countries, especially socialist coun- 
tries, to submit their offers for careful study by a special com- 
mittee before deciding where the arms are to be purchased. 

Now, barely a year after the Revolution, the Iraqi army 
is fully equipped with the most modern and up-to-date arms 
and equipment to a standard not attained by any neighbouring 
country. It is now able to repel any aggression or attack. The 
confidence of the soldier in his weapons, which was lacking 
previously, is now restored. The soldier knows very well that 
the weapon he carries is the most up-to-date, and is unmatch- 
ed and unpossessed by his foes. 



TRAINING AND EDUCATION 
IN THE ARMY 



UE to the vast expansion of the army and the variety 
of the new arms supplied to it recently, great attention 

is paid to providing the officers and men with training courses 

on the use of arms. 

Many such courses were started in military schools on 
the use of light, supporting and heavy weapons. Progress was 
remarkable, because of the simplicity and ease of use of the 
modern arms now being supplied to the army. In addition to 
this, various training missions are sent to socialist countries 
to study up-to-date military science and techniques. 
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DEVELOPMENT AND HOUSING 
IN THE ARMY 



THE army suffered from the same corruption as that of 
the Development Board, and allocations for housing and 
construction were ill-used and squandered on useless projects. 
Contracts were manipulated and awarded to undeserving ten- 
derers, and major contracts were monopolised by foreign com- 
panies exploiting the wealth of the country. The story of the 
British contracting firm of Cubitts-Reema is still too fresh 
to be forgotten, and it was but one of many similar stories. 
This British firm, which possessed no capital, came to steal 
the money allotted for constrsuction in the army. The cost of 
a sleeping hall of eighty soldiers capacity built by Cubitts- 
Reema was over ID. 12,000 and the terms of the contract 
signed with the company by the rulers of the old regime were 
illogical. The company collected its net profits in London 
banks, all income tax being paid by the Ministry of Defence. 
In addition to this, the Ministry paid all foreign exchange 
charges and the wages of surveyors and provided the com- 
pany with machinery, hoists and cars to be used for the 
duration of the work. Also, the Ministry paid the company 
an interest-free loan of ID. 80,000 on signing the contract and 
continued to pay monthly advances at the rate of ID. 10,000 
to cover estimated expenditures. As a result of this, a poor 
British company, having no capital, was financed by the Min- 
istry of Defence to build halls at a cost of nearly double that 
of brick halls, which were proved to possess all health requi- 
rements and which sustain all weather changes. 

"Such a "state "of aff airs could not be "tolerated after the 
Revolution. National wealth is kept inside the country and is 
prevented from infiltrating abroad by giving preference to 
Iraqi contracting companies against foreign contracting com- 
panies. Buildings are designed with locally manufactured ma- 
terials, such as bricks, plaster and cement. 

The new installations can be easily and cheaply expanded 
and maintained, and can sustain the extreme weather changes 
experienced in Iraq. Priority is given to the accommodation 
of newly formed units of the army, and to the housing of 
married officers and men of the army. Other public and rec- 
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reational installations are not neglected, and various markets, 
clubs, swimming pools and cinemas are planned in army resi- 
dential areas. In addition, various health installations, 
such as hospitals, X-ray clinics, operating theatres, etc., are 
under construction. Other schemes such as the metalling of 
roads, the building of modern bakeries, and the expansion of 
the electricity network and drinking water supply are well 
on the way. 

In total, contracts of over ID. 2 million have been ad- 
vertised since July 14th, 1958. Most of these contracts have 
been awarded and construction work is progressing very 
quickly. 



HEALTH AND MEDICAL 

TREATMENT IN THE ARMY 



THE old regime contributed largely to the backwardness of 
medical treatment in the army, for medical equipment 
and instruments were not available and treatment facilities 
were lacking. 

After the Revolution, agreements were reached to build 
a fully equipped 1,000-bed hospital in Rashid Camp, and a 
complete X-ray ward in Rashid Military Hospital. Other mil- 
itary hospitals were built in Mosul, Kirkuk, Jaloula, Mansur 
and Sa'd Camp. A ward and a fully equipped operating thea- 
tre were opened in Rashid Camp. It was also decided to start 
training courses for military doctors. Other similar courses are 
to be started for dressers and nurses. 

Many students are admitted to the medical college, 
dental college, health officers school, nursing and mid-wifery 
school to study at the expense of the Ministry of Defence. 

Missions of doctors will be sent abroad to specialize in 
the different surgical and medical fields and radiological 
treatment. 
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LAWS AND REGULATIONS 
IN THE ARMY 



ARMY laws and regulations were harsh and aggressive dur- 
ing the old regime, and had adverse psychological effects 
on the officers and men, who, nevertheless, bore them well, 
and were not deterred by their harshness to go ahead and 
achieve their plans of the Revolution. 

Immediately after the Revolution, all these laws and 
regulations were reviewed by the quarters concerned, and 
many were amended to be consistent with the spirit and 
objectives of the Revolution. The penalty of whipping was 
discontinued and steps were taken to discontinue the Relative 
Conscription Law. The Law of the Service of Officers, (No. 89 
of 1958) was legislated and so was the Military Pension Law 
(No. 5 of 1959) . A new bill for the Reserve Service Law was 
drafted in accordance with the objectives of the Revolution 
and in co-operation between the Ministry of Defence and other 
ministries. The salaries of officers and men were increased, as 
were grade allowances. 

The Law for the Administration of Army Martyrs 
Fund (No. 77 of 1959) was passed. According to this law, an 
administration was formed to supply the army and other gov- 
ernment organisations with all their requirements of woollen 
textiles, including fabrics, blankets and other provisions 
manufactured at the factories of the Administration which 
is managed by a directors board, consisting of four officers 
and a representative of the Ministry of Finance. The profits of 
this organisation go to the benefit of the families of Army 
Martyrs. 
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The Change-over from an Economy 

Subjected to Imperialism and 

Feudalism To a National Economy 

Heading Towards Prosperity 

and Liberation 



IRAQ'S economy was, until the July 14th Revolution, sub- 
jected to the influence of international imperialism and 
local feudalism. The most important sector of Iraq's economy, 
oil, was under the influence of the major foreign oil compan- 
ies which were completely independent of local economy, 
except for the dues paid to the government. 

This dependence and the feudalism which impoverish- 
ed the majority of the people, were responsible for the back- 
wardness and under-development of the country manifested 
in the low income and its uneven distribution. They also caus- 
ed the sharp difference between the economy's two major 
sectors: the foreign, represented by an advanced industry 
which used up-to-date methods of production and all the other 
capitalist facilities; and the local, manifested in a backward 
agriculture and an industry weak in all its aspects. 

The interests of imperialism and feudalism demanded 
that oil dues be spent on projects serving, in the main, the 
big land-owners, disregarding the interests of the masses of 
the people and the middle class. The government of the old 
regime, allocated, in the First Development Programme 
(1951-1955) and in the Second (1956-1960) three quarters of 
tiie money allocated for these two programmes (ID. 655,000,- 
000) to flood control schemes, irrigation, drainage, roads, 
communications, bridges and buildings. 

These spendings, despite their uneven distribution and 
waste, tended to help the national bourgeoisie through creat- 
ing the market necessary for local economic development. 
But the government of the old regime, whose policy was in- 
spired by foreign interests, nipped in the bud even this indir- 
ect tendency which aimed at the service of the Iraqi middle 
class interests, through causing the national market to be 
flooded by foreign goods. As a result, local industry was 
unable t& flourish. Consequently, the spendings, especially 
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those on development, never encouraged local production. 
Instead, they caused a rise in imports and a fall in exports, 
which resulted in enormous profits to foreign companies ex- 
porting their goods to Iraq. Other beneficiaries were the majo- 
rity of the foreign contracting and consultant companies 
working for the Development Board, and a limited number of 
local sub-contractors. 

The feudal ruling class became excessively wealthy 
through the Development spendings which raised land prices 
and led to speculation in towns. The ruling class also supplied 
its lands with abundant water free of charge, exempted itself 
from land taxes, and fraudulently manipulated other taxes to 
avoid paying them. As a result, the government revenue was 
collected from the masses of the people in the form of indirect 
taxes. This excessive wealth more than ever widened the gulf 
between the incomes of the rich and the poor, isolated the gov- 
ernment from the people, and paved the way for the success 
of the July 14th Revolution. 

The Government perceived, from the very first days of 
the Revolution, that it had inherited an economy subjected to 
imperialism and feudalism. Consequently, the Government 
worked towards securing the necessary conditions to continue 
and increase oil production, since oil is one of the basic condi- 
tions for the progress of national economy and the success of 
the Revolution. It thus began to enforce, in letter and spirit, 
the oil convention concluded with companies working in Iraq. 
The Revolutionary Government also legislated the Agrarian 
Reform Law to abolish feudalism, reviewed the Development 
Board Programme, encouraged state-owned and private indus- 
tries and enforced foreign companies' contracts working for 
the Development Board, thus securing the Government's in- 
terests. The Government also began gradually to dispense with 
companies whose presence in the country was either detri- 
mental or unnecessary. 

The Government encouraged the industrial movement 
m the Republic of Iraq through protecting the budding na- 
tional industries from foreign competition, and also lifted the 
imperialist restrictions on trade policy by limiting the import 
of luxuries, and by directing state and private capital towards 
industry. This trade policy led, for the first time since World 
War n, to an increase in exports and a decrease in imports 
thus decreasing the chronic deficit in the trade balance 

■ • u ^ A t the same time the Revolutionary Government dim- 
inished the financial burdens which weighed upon the people; 
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it confiscated the property of the royal family, sequestrated 
the property of the ruling class of the old regime and offered 
banking facilities to Iraqi merchants and industrialists through 
banning financial privileges enjoyed by foreign companies 
operating in Iraq. The Government also announced its with- 
drawal from the Sterling area, and freed the Iraqi Sterling 
balances held in the Bank of England. 

To avoid unemployment, which usually follows revolu- 
tions as a result of the change-over of economy from certain 
types of investment to others, the Government of the Revolu- 
tion encouraged construction, especially housing schemes, 
which were spread over the different parts of the country; a 
fact that changed the distribution of labour which was usual- 
ly concentrated in the main cities and towns. Thus the Gov- 
ernment offered loans to the municipalities to encourage such 
basic projects as water supply schemes, expanding electrical 
networks, building of main roads within the boundaries of 
municipalities and constructing governmental buildings. In 
guarding against the economic disorder which prevailed over 
the country before the July 14th Revolution, the Government 
adopted the principle of economic planning and established 
the Ministry and Board of Planning. The Government is, at 
present, drafting two plans: one, a short-term economic plan, 
including the economic schemes, both state-owned and private, 
which could be achieved during a maximum period of three 
years, inclusive of the projects provided for in the Economic 
and Technical Co-operation Agreement concluded between the 
Republic of Iraq and the Soviet Union. The second plan is a 
long-term one that aims at developing the national wealth in 
the light of the geological, mineral and agricultural surveys 
that the Government has decided to undertake. 



EXECUTIVE POWER LAW 

The Government has also promulgated the Executive 
Power Law which aims at reforming the executive machinery 
through removing duality in functions, and classifying the de- 
partments according to their specialization. As a result, the 
following Ministries were formed: the Ministry of Oil; the Min- 
istry of Industry; the Ministry of Agrarian Reform; the Min- 
istry of Works and Housing and the Ministry of Municipal- 
ities. 
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AGRICULTURE AND 
AGRARIAN REFORM 



ALTHOUGH the imperialist-feudal plan was to keep Iraq 
agricultural, and despite the great resources of land and 
water available for such a plan, agriculture remained back- 
ward in terms of productivity per man or output per donum, it 
was technically underdeveloped; so much so, that the majority 
of people whose welfare depended on agriculture (about 4,500,- 

000 or more than 70 per cent, of the population) experienced 
great hardships and were either totally, partially or season- 
ally unemployed. Unemployment was estimated to be about 40 
per cent, of the agricultural population, all those idle being 
workers in the productive age group. 

The backwardness is clearly reflected in the fact that 
out of the 48,000,000 donums of arable land, only about 10,- 
000,000 donums were actually planted. This area cannot be 
increased unless many improvements are introduced in irriga- 
tion and drainage, methods of agricultural production, mec- 
hanization, and the introduction of the system of rotation of 
crops, seed selection and use of chemical fertilizers. All these 
improvements cannot be completed without the social relations 
being improved by eliminating the feudal system. 

Shortly after the Revolution, the Agrarian Reform Law 
was promulgated. On the 30th September, 1958, Prime Minis- 
ter Abdul Karim Qassim gave the news in an announcement 
in which he declared: 

"As I announce the birth of the Agrarian Reform Law, 

1 register with pride the end of feudalism in Iraq, and the 
start of an era of prosperity for all people. I see it as my duty 
to emphasize that I and the Government of the Revolution will 
be on the alert for anybody who intends to hinder our progress 
towards attaining the objectives of the Revolution, or tries to 
mar its aims, because the Revolution is greater than any at- 
tempt to oppose its reforms, and because the people, from 
whose will the Revolution emanated, is mightier than any sin- 
gle individual. The welfare of the community is above personal 
interests." 

The Agrarian Reform Law treated the problem of feu- 
dalism in four sections, of which the two principle ones are 
dealt with below. 
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The Limitation of Agricultural Ownership. This section 
provided that the maximum area of agricultural land should 
not exceed 1,000 donums of land irrigated by flow or lift, or 
2,000 donums irrigated by rainfall, so that one donum of the 
former is equivalent to two donums of the latter for limita- 
tion purposes. The landowner can keep this maximum limit 
as his own property. 

Item 2 of the Law compels all landowners with proper- 
ties exceeding this limit to submit a full report to the Higher 
Committee of Agrarian Reform. The Committee then publishes 
the names of those subject to the law according to their re- 
ports or to other information sustained by the investigations 
of the Committee. The stages of enforcing the Agrarian Re- 
form Law are: 

(a) Requisition. 

(b) Distribution. 

(c) Temporary Management. 

(a) — Requisition : 

1. Land announced for requisitioning so far is about 
5,000,000 donums. 

2. Lists of lands actually requisitioned amount to 
about 3,000,000 donums. 

3. Areas expected to be subject to the law amount 
about 8,000,000 donums. 

Number of feudalists whose land had been announced 
t for requisitioning was 451 on the 12th May, 1959. Also 
requisitioned were 75 pumping sets. 

(b ) — Distribution : 

More than 3,000 donums of state-owned land, used as 
orchards, in Husainia/Kerbala Liwa have been distributed to 
202 people who have the right to plant it. 

State land, plus requisitioned land, is distributed in 
plots of between 30 and 60 donums of land irrigated by flow 
or lift, and between 60 and 120 donums of land irrigated by 
rainfall. Plots having areas less than the minimum mentioned 
above may also be distributed on the discretion of the Higher 
Committee. 
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Persons eligible to receive distributed land must fulfil 
the following conditions: 

1. An Iraqi National, having reached the age of 
majority. 

2. Agriculture must be his profession. 

3. His property must be less than 60 donums, irri- 
gated by flow or lift, or less thas 120 donums irri- 
gated by rainfall. 

When distributing land, priority is given to whoever 
was planting the land, whether he be a tenant, a partner, or 
a grower. Then it is allocated according to the size of family 
supported by the farmer, to his relative need, and to whether 
he lives in the district or not. Land so distributed cannot be 
taken back. 

The percentages of crop distribution between the own- 
ers of these plots and their farmers are fixed as follows: 





Flow 


Rainfall 


Lift 




irrigation 


irrigation 


irrigation 


Water supply 


10% 


10% 


10% 


Irrigation 


10% 


20% 


Nil 


Farmer's labour 








and seeds 


50% 


40% 


50% 


Ploughing 


5% 


5% 


10% 


Harvesting and 








collection of crops 10% 


10% 


15% 


Management 


15% 


15% 


15% 



(c) — Temporary Management and Lease of Land. 

Except for a small part, land in Amara Liwa is state- 
owned and was leased in the form of large estates to feudal- 
ists for periods not exceeding three years. The last such con- 
tract came to its legal end on March 31st, 1958, thus ending 
all legal relations of feudalists with the land they leased. So 
far, 80,260 donums of this land have been leased to 14,000 
tenants. Contracts for the remaining part of this land are be- 
ing negotiated. In Kut Liwa, state-owned land was leased to 
feudalists against a negligible sum, which was never paid but 
left to accumulate and then written off as a bad debt. During 
the first year of the life of the Republic 175,250 donums were 
leased to 3,010 persons on contract basis. This area repre- 
sents all the land previously exploited by Mohammed Alhabib 
Al-Amir. Other requisitioned land is also being leased. 

In Qurna, two estates having an area of 1,871 donums 
were leased. On the decision of the Higher Committee of Agr- 
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arian Reform, some areas of requisitioned land are set aside 
for enlarging towns (as in the case of Hay and Numania) and 
also for the building of model villages in all parts of Iraq's 

countryside. « » j* 

In many other parts of the country, lists of land tor 
distribution are nearly completed, and in others social studies 
of candidate tenants are well on the way and classification 
according to priority is almost ready. Before long many more 
plots will be distributed to eligible applicants. 

Another step forward was the division of the crop be- 
tween the farmer and the landowner. Before the Revolution, 
the farmer received 30 per cent, as his share. After the Revo- 
lution, and before declaring the Reform Law, this ratio was 
raised to 50 per cent, in accordance with a decree passed in 
1954 but not enforced until the Revolution. The Reform Law, 
however, cancelled this decree and stated that the minimum 
farmer's share is 50 per cent. If the contract between the 
farmer and the landowner gives the farmer more than 50 per 
cent., the higher percentage is applicable. 

Section II of the Agrarian Reform Law discusses the 
formation of Agricultural Co-operative Societies, whose mem- 
bers benefitted from the distribution of land. The societies 
have the following duties; 

1. To obtain agricultural loans. These loans are given 
in proportion to the size of land owned by mem- 
bers of each society. 

2. To provide what the growers need in seeds, fer- 
tilizers, cattle, pumps, machinery and storage f aci- 
lities. 

3. To make the best use of the land by the proper 

choice of seeds, the best grading of crops, combat- 
ting larvae and insects, and constructing irriga- 
tion and drainage canals. 

4. To sell the crops of the land and distribute profits 
amongst members, after deducting all loans 
and expenses. 

5. To undertake the agricultural and social services, 
required by the members. 

Various governmental departments are working tow- 
ards achieving better technical efficiency in Iraq's agricul- 
ture. The following is a brief summary of the duties of each 
of these departments. 

(1) THE . FOURTH TECHNICAL SECTION ; IN THE 
MINISTRY OF DEVELOPMENT 

The fundamental aim of this section is to develop agri- 
culture by raising the standard of production and encourag- 
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ing the Iraqi peasant to adopt agricultural methods that tend 
to increase and improve his production and protect his plants 
from disease. 

(2) DIRECTORATE GENERAL. OF AGRICULTURE 

This Directorate has been working towards raising the 
standard of agricultural production, and educating the peas- 
ant through agricultural guidance and direction, to make him 
aware of modern agricultural methods. The Directorate in- 
cludes many sections and branches, all of which co-operate 
in raising the standard of agriculture in the country. 

The Directorate General of Agriculture also possesses 
many model farms and plant nurseries in different parts of 
the country, to supply the farmers with good quality seeds 
and cuttings for transplanting choice fruits. 

(3) DIRECTORATE GENERAL OF RESEARCH AND 

AGRICULTURAL PROJECTS, 

This Directorate conducts scientific research for the 
purpose of improving agricultural technique and method. 
The results of the research are given to the farmers and the 
establishments concerned. In addition, the Directorate un- 
dertakes the execution of some agricultural development pro- 
jects. 

(4) DIRECTORATE GENERAL OF SURVEY 

This Directorate plans, prepares and prints maps for 
public use. It is responsible for supplying government offices 
with information concerning maps, surveying and other tech- 
nical activities. The Directorate General of Surveys has op- 
ened an Institute of Surveying at Baghdad University, in 
which the period of study is two years after Secondary 
School. 

Having enough technical potentialities and capabilities, 
the Directorate was able to replace the foreign consultant 
companies which used to monopolise the technical work. It 
will also establish "The Aerial Surveying Section" which will 
be ready to operate in early 1960, and officials were sent ab- 
road for training and specialising. In addition, the Director- 
ate has participated in carrying out the Agrarian Reform. 

(5) DIRECTORATE GENERAL OF AGRICULTURAL 

MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 

The aim of this Directorate is to prepare technical 
workers for operating, maintaining and repairing all types 
of agricultural machinery and implements. 

The Institute of Practical Training on Agricultural 
Machinery and Implements in Baghdad and an Institute for 
Training Machine Operators were founded for this purpose. 
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(6) DIRECTORATE GENERAL OF VETERINARY 

This Directorate aims at protecting livestock, which 
total 18,000,000, from serious diseases, improving breeds and 
increasing products. It also endeavours to protect the people 
from the animal &seases which they might catch. The Direc- 
torate has planned the project of sheep dipping and combatt- 
ing parasitic diseases and the project of combatting endemic 
animal diseases. 

(7) THE DAIRY ADMINISTRATION 

This Board established the Central Dairy Project m 
Abu Ghraib, which will go into production at the end of 1959. 
Farms specialised in raising animals and producing milk are 
expected to be formed after the Agrarian Reform Law is put 
into effect. 

f8> DIRECTORATE GENERAL OF FORESTRY AND 
AFFORESTATION 

The aims of this Directorate are to guarantee the pro- 
duction of different kinds of wood necessary for industrial, 
constructional and building purposes, and to plan decorative 
tree plantation and wind breaks. < . . 

The unification of all establishments concerned m irri- 
gation, drainage and other agricultural affairs under the 
Ministry of Agrarian Reform is a great step forward in agri- 
cultural development in the Republic of Iraq. The execution 
of the Agrarian Reform Law will lead to the even distribu- 
tion of Agricultural Products amongst the people, in such a 
way that it will improve their purchasing power which, in 
turn, will help expand the local market — a necessary condi- 
tion for the success of industrialisation in Iraq. 

The two major Directorates controlling all irrigation 
and drainage schemes are the Directorate General of Agricul- 
ture and the First Technical Section of the Development 
Board. 

The Directorate General of Agriculture is directly res- 
ponsible for securing the water necessary for irrigation, in- 
dustry (i.e. power generation) and navigation. It is also res- 
ponsible for promoting the breeding of fishes. 

Its main duties are: 

1. Administration and maintenance of existing water sche- 
mes. 

2. Flood control. 

3. Water storage and water level regulation. 

4. Issuing licences for pumping sets. (There are at present 
6,131 pumping sets in Iraq, totalling 220,300 horsepower). 
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The Directorate General of Agriculture undertook a 
number of projects during the first year of the Republic, the 
most important of which are: 

(a) The Great Mussayab Project. 

(b) The widening of Hilla and Daghara Rivers. 

(c) Senka-Sir Project and the Sulaimaniyah Irriga- 
tion Scheme. 

(d) Mishkhab Regulator. 

Irrigation projects completed by the Development 
Board are handed over to the Directorate General of Agri- 
culture. 

At present, the Directorate General is investigating a 
number of drainage projects in Rumaitha, Shattra and Abu 
Graib, and is working on the construction of the second stage 
of the Great Mussayab drainage project. 

The First Technical Section of the Development Board 
is responsible for the major irrigation and drainage projects. 
These projects are classified as under: 

(a) Projects inaugurated on July 14th, 1959. 

DOKAN DAM PROJECT 

Dokan is a curved concrete dam on the Lesser Zab 
about 70 kilometres to the north east of Kirkuk. It has a 
height of 116.5 metres, a length of 360 metres and a capacity 
of 6.1 billion cubic metres. This project is designed for irri- 
gation and flood control, and can be electrified to produce 
200,000 kilowatts. * 

(b) Projects started after the Revolution and still under 
study. 

1. GHARRAF PROJECT: This project consists of 
the Shattra Drainage Scheme, four regulators on the Ghar- 
raf, and an irrigation programme to reclaim and irrigate 740,- 
000 metres of waste land, with a network of 2,500 kilomet- 
res of supply canals and 2,550 kilometres of drainage canals. 
The total cost of this project is about ID. 30,000,000. 

2. IS'HAQI PROJECT: This is one of the Zab pro- 
jects, capable of irrigating 424,000 donums. Cost ID. 7,110,000. 

3. AZIZIYAH PROJECT: Consisting of two pump- 
ing stations supplying 4,000 mesharas of the Aziziyah Model 
Scheme. 

4. CENTRAL TIGRIS PROJECT: The area of land 
that will be reclaimed by this project is 1,226,000 donums, 
most of which will be distributed in conformity with the Ag- 
rarian Reform Law. The project covers land extending from 
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the junction of Diyala and Tigris Rivers to Kut, and will cost 
ID. 18,754,000. 

5. UPPER EUPHRATES PROJECT: This is estim- 
ated to cost ID. 35,000,000 and will have a capacity of 3 to 
3.5 billion cubic metres. The location of the dam has not been 
fixed yet, but it will be near the Syrian frontier. 

6. DrYALA PROJECT: This project is estimated 
at ID. 24,000,000 and is capable of irrigating 400,000 donums 
of waste land and giving extra facilities to irrigate 730,000 do- 
nums already supplied with water. 

7. CENTRAL, DIYALA PROJECT (DIYALA AND 
KIRKUK LIWAS) : Costing ID. 6,000,000, this project will 
reclaim 50,000 donums and will give added irrigational facili- 
ties to 250,000 donums. 

8. LOWER DIYALA PROJECT (DIYALA IJWA) : 
Costing ID. 22,000,000, this project will reclaim 200,00 don- 
ums of land and give additional facilities to irrigate 1,200,000 
donums. This will be achieved by flood control and improved 
irrigation and drainage. 



PROJECTS UNDER CONSTRUCTION. 



1. 



DERBENDI-KHAN PROJECT: 

This is a dam 135 metres high, 450 metres long and 
500 metres wide, built on Diyala River 250 kilometres to the 
north-east of Baghdad. Having a capacity of 3 billion cubic 
metres, it will serve for flood control and water storage. It 
will also produce 112,500 kilowatts of electric power, and will 
cost ID. 17,730,000. 

2. SHATT AL-MISHKHAB PROJECT: 

This is a seven gate regulator on the Euphrates. It 
will be completed in 1960 at a cost ID. 1,200,000. 

3. SINKA-SAR PROJECT: 

This project is complementary to the Dokan project. 
It consists of irrigation canals and water control schemes to 
irrigate land for the resettlement of people moved from vill- 
ages flooded by the Dokan Project. 

The following projects are still under study and investi- 
gation. 

1. ASKI-MOSUL PROJECT: 

This project requires the construction of a dam 100 
metres high and 2,000 meters long on Duyaila River, plus a 
network of canals to irrigate over 1,000,000 donums of waste 
land in the neighbourhood of Mosul. Estimated cost is ID. 
47,730,000. 
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2. KIRKUK IRRIGATION SCHEME: 

This requires the construction of a dam north of Debis 
on the Lesser Zab and a canal with a discharge of 250 cubic 
metres per second to irrigate 1,500,000 donums of waste land 
in the region of Kirkuk. 

3. NAHRAWAN PROJECT: 

Costing about ID. 10,595,000, this project will irrigate 
434,000 donums of the east banks of Diyala and Tigris Rivers. 

4. AL-ADHAIM PROJECT: 

This is estimated to irrigate 418,000 donums of waste 
land in central Iraq. Cost about ID. 600,000. 

5. BAKHMA DAM PROJECT: 

This concrete dam, 18b* metres high, 850 metres long, 
will help in irrigation, power generation, and flood control. 
Situated on the Greater Zab, it will cost ID. 45,000,000 and 
will take five years to build. 

6. KHAZER KOMEL. PROJECT: 

Irrigating the wide valley of the Khazer and Komel 
Rivers, 40 kilometres to the north-east of Mosul, this project 
consists of the Bakherman Dam, 0.375 billion cubic metre 
capacity, and the Khalikan Dam. Cost is estimated at ID. 
6,544,000. 

7. ZALEM KACHAN PROJECT: 

Irrigating 26,000 donums, the project will provide ar- 
able land for the resettlement of farmers moved from villages 
to be flooded by the Derbendi-Khan Reservoir. 

8. FATHA DAM PROJECT: 

To be constructed on the Tigris, 240 kilometres north 
of Baghdad, the dam will have a capacity of 24 billion cubic 
metres. Studies and recommendations will be completed by 
the Soviet Technical Mission which will arrive soon. 
DRAINAGE PROJECTS: 

1. Projects completed on July 14th, 1959. 
(a) Mussayib Pumping Station. 

2. Projects under construction, which started after the 
Revolution. 

(a) Lesser Shattra Drainage in Dijaila. 

(b) Diyala Drainage. 

3. Project under study and started after the Revolution, 
(a) Subsidiary Shaakha Drainage — Dijaila. 

4. Projects under construction and started before the Re- 
volution. 

(a) The main drainage scheme in Shattra. 

(b) Two pumping stations (with pumping sets) in Mus- 
sayab. 

(c) Rumaitha Station pumping sets. 
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5. Projects under study and started before the Revolution. 

(a) Husainyah ben Hassan Drainage Scheme. 

(b) Pumping stations and pumping sets for Husaini- 
yah ben Hassan drainage scheme. 

(c) Hillah — Kaft Drainage Scheme. 

(d) West Dujaila Drainage Scheme. 

(e) East Dujaila Subsidiary Drainage. 

(f) West Dujaila Drainage. 

(g) Hillah — Diwaniyah Drainage Scheme, 
(h) Nahrawan Drainage. 

(i) Diyalah and Central Tigris Drainage Schemes. 

(j) East Charraf Drainage. 

(k) Gharraf Extension Drainage. 

6. Projects basically altered after the July 14th Revolution. 

1. KIRKUK PROJECT: 

The intention, before the Revolution, was to construct 
the Batma Dam on the Lesser Zab to divert the water to the 
Dokan Reservoir and irrigate a limited area in Kirkuk and 
Howaija. However, after the Revolution, a new site north of 
Batma was investigated by the First Technical Section of the 
Development Board. Studies showed that if a Dam were built 
at Debis, the area benefitting from the project would incrase 
by 1,000,000 metres. An added advantage is that water in 
excess of the capacity of the Dokan Dam can be returned to 
Diyala River to irrigate the Lower Dujaila area, which can- 
not be irrigated from Derbendi-Khan. 

2. FATHA DAM: 

This project was given urgent investigation, as it is 
thought that the construction of the Fatha Dam will render 
both Bakhma and the Aski Mosul Dams unnecessary. 

3. PUMPING STATIONS: 

The tendency in the old regime was to standardise on 
Diesel for operating pumping stations. At present, however, 
electricity is being considered as a replacement. Electricity, 
undoubtedly, is a more practical form of energy, and its use 
will be facilitated by the extensive network of power lines 
that will cover all Iraq. 

Drainage schemes, as a rule, take a long time for pre- 
paratory investigations. The opinion in the First Technical 
Section of the Development Board is to go ahead with the 
construction of main and subsidiary drainage schemes before 
completing field investigations. 

In this way, many schemes can be started within a 
short time without technically damaging the projects. In this 
way also, unemployment can be averted. 
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INDUSTRY AND 
INDUSTRIALISATION 



ESFITE the abundance of all types of raw materials, 
mineral, agricultural, animal, such as oil, natural gas, 
sulphur, dates, cotton, wool, etc., and despite the existence of a 
large working population, indicated by the presence of indus- 
trial and agricultural unemployment, Iraq's industry remains 
under-developed and limited to few consumer and construc- 
tional industries, which employed no more than 100,000 work- 
ers with an invested annual capital not exceeding ID. 3,000,000, 
except for the oil industry which is dominated by foreign oil 
compianies. 

The fact that the governments of the old regime negle- 
cted, and even hindered industry and industrialization is most 
conspicuous. An example of this is the cement industry in 
Iraq. Before World II Iraqi industrialists directed their atten- 
tion to establishing cement factories. Production, though, did 
not start until 1950, and increased until it was able to meet 
the demand of the local market. But the governments of the 
old regime established two cement producing factories, com- 
peting with private companies and causing an annual surplus 
of 250,000 tons of cement. Production, therefore, dropped and 
unemployment prevailed in this vital industrial field. 

It was therefore natural for the Government of the Re- 
volution to consider industrialization as one of the fundamen- 
tal bases for its economic policy, aiming at exploiting nation- 
al wealth for laying the foundation of a firm national economy 
and raising the standard of living. 

Services rendered by the Government of the Revolu- 
tion to Iraqi industry and the industrial movement are repre- 
sented by the achievements of the Ministry of Industry and 
the Industrial Bank, which can be summarized as under: 

1. It formed two Directorates within the Directorate Gen- 
eral of Industry, one dealing with technical research and the 
other dealing with economic research. 

The Directorate of Technical Research conducted lab- 
oratory research concerned with the following industries: 
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Coloured chalk production, liquorice, meat and fruit 
canning, methylated spirit and detergents. It also completed 
and submitted reports on the following: 

Yeast making, mechanical rope making, the use of palm 
tree leaves as raw materials and fodder production. 

This Directorate also collected information regarding 
the production of pencils and alloys. Further, it completed a 
study on the suitability of concrete products manufactured by 
the Estate Industries Company. Those were found to conform 
with the British Standard Specifications and were recom- 
mended to the Government departments for use in building 
and construction. In addition, the Directorate is about to com- 
plete studies concerned with the production of good quality 
table salts, and is still working on the preparation of specifi- 
cations for the permanent industries, such as wire mesh, bo- 
rax and soap. Also the Directorate of Technical Research 
undertakes analysis of various materials for the Govern- 
ment and the public. As for the Economic Directorate, it 
carried out extensive research in connection with the various 
local industries. 

2. The Government passed a new law for economic indus- 
trial projects, thus cancelling a previous law issued m iaha. 
The new law exempts from customs duties and taxes all in- 
dustrial projects alike, without discrimination between the" 
largeanojhe small. In doing so, it gives an equal opportunity 
for all capllal uwneT^to"p^rl: icipate in the i ndustrial field. The 
nlr f ia.w T however, exempted ana encouraged only the relative- 
ly large capitals, tEus depriving tne country of many p otentiT 
' abtieg and capabilities. Tne new law defined clearly the mean^ 

ing ot tne industri al project, arid nd^ ed that projects using no 
mechanical power and employing four workers are also offer- 
ed encouragement and given protection. Projects subject to 
exemption according to the new law must fulfil two additional 
conditions: 

(1) Production expenses should not be less than 25 per 
cent, of the total cost. 

(2) 60 per cent, of the project capital must be Iraqi 
(compared to 55 per cent, in the old law). 

The new law prevents any industrial establishment 
working in basic industries from suspending work or decreas- 
ing production, except within the limitations assigned by the 
Ministry of Industry. 

3. Existing laws were amended to tighten control and 
supervision over state-owned industrial projects and to in- 
crease their efficiency. 
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4. TJne (J^vernment gave raw materials, factory installa- 
tions and industrial /equipment priority in the lists of imports 
in trade agreements conducted with friendly countries, leav- 
ing out goods Iraq is producing in quantities sufficient for the 
local market* The Government also concluded some scientific, 
and economic co-operation agreements with a number of 
fi^i^^'liq^ti^^^c^^ld^' provide for supplying Iraq 
w$i scientific documents and assistance in research. 

They also provide for technical experts from these 
countries to be sent to Iraq and for Iraqi experts, technicians 
and workers to be delegated to those countries for training 
and education. These agreements also stipulate that Iraq be 
supplied with industrial machinery and equipment. A number 
of these agreements were recently signed, the last of which 
was the Technical and Economic Co-operation Agreement be- 
tween Iraq and the Soviet Union. 

The Czechoslovak Government offered the Iraqi Gov- 
ernment twenty training fellowships for students and work- 
ers during 1959 and twenty more fellowships during i960. 
The first group of students and workers has left for Czecho- 
slovakia. Rumania also granted four fellowships for specializa- 
tion in Petroleum Engineering. 

The German Democratic Republic granted fifty train- 
ing fellowships in all industrial fields to Iraqi students and 
workers for 1959 and 1960. It also granted ten academic fel- 
lowships in various technical and industrial subjects to Iraqi 
students and officials. All recipients have already left for the 
German Democratic Republic. 

The Economic and Technical Co-operation Agreement 
concluded with the Soviet Union provides for a 550,000,000 
roubles loan, part of which is allocated for establishing the 
following factories : 

1. Steel factories. 

2. Fertilizer factories. 

3. Sulphur and sulphuric acid factory. 

4. Anti-biotic and pharmaceutical preparations. 

5. Agricultural machinery and implements factory. 

6. Electrical appliances factory. 

7. Electric light bulbs factory. 

8. Glass factory. 

9. Cotton textiles factory. 

10. Woollen textile factory. 

11. Tricot factory. 
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12. Tailoring factory. 

13. Canning factory. 

It is expected that these factories will be completed 
within three years. The agreement also stipulates that more 
factories may be supplied on the request of the Iraqi Govern- 
ment. These factories include: 

1. A factory for the building and repair of rivercraft. 

2» Plastics factory. 

3. Caustic soda factory. 

The Government took into consideration the import- 
ance of private industry in tEegrow^h and o^e lopmeht of 
nRt"w«i ifiHnatnn.1 projects. The "a greement lhereto_r e__maKe£ 
Muillrrmin™ W p™j^tft -of liflh t mdustry which are of a d ir- 
ect importance in raising the standard of living and the supply 
of consumer goods. After completion, such factories will be 
offered for private capital to share partly or wholly in their 
o wnership and control. 

5. In order to protect the existing national industry, the 
Government banned the imports of some foreign goods, e.g. 
vegetable oils, leather and rubber shoes, cigarettes, matches, 
washing and toilet soaps and aluminium utensils. The deci- 
sion was taken after a careful study of the productive capacity 
of factories and the needs of the local market. 

6. In an attempt to encourage private investment in indus- 
try, the Government contacted the German Democratic Re- 
public, Czechoslovakia and Poland to supply Iraq with fact- 
ories of small productive capacities. The German Democratic 
Republic agreed to supply more than fifty such factories on 
easy payment terms and quick delivery. It also agreed to sup- 
ply the experts necessary for preparation, construction, and 
initial operation. Amongst these are carpentry, sanitary pro- 
ducts, agricultural machinery, plastics and building materials 
and factories for producing various kinds of tools, equipment 
and workshops. 

Czechoslovakia agreed to supply Iraq with more than 
sixt y small factories at reduced prices and on easy terms. 
'Amongst these are fac tories tor car maintenance and repair." 
" the manufacture ul ' nitklic ai injection needles, nails, kerosene" 
Tamps, shoes, meiai rurmture, padlocks, toys, small excava- 
tion machinery, building materials, nuts and bolts and various 
metal implements. The Czechoslovak Government expressed 
its desire to supply the experts and technicians needed for the 
setting-up and the operation of factories in their initial stages. 
The same applies to Poland. 
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The Government requested the Ministry of Industry 
and the Federation of Industries, to encourage the industri- 
alists to import these factories, and offer them the technical 
facilities. The Government also asked the Industrial Bank to 
facilitate the offer of loans for these purposes. 

LOANS 

Loaning activities of the Industrial Bank generally in- 
creased to include a greater number of industrial projects and 
to extend to other parts of the country. Industrial statistics 
show that after a short period from the start of the Revolu- 
tion, the work of the Bank began to expand gradually and 
noticeably. During the first nine months, i.e. between July 
14th, 1958, and April 20th, 1959, the Bank granted 219 loans 
against 226 loans granted during the twelve months from July 
14th, 1957, to July 13th, 1958. During the six and a half mon- 
ths between October 1st 1958 and April 20th 1959, the Bank 
granted 202 loans against 107 loans for the same period of 
last year. 

The number of sums loaned indicates that the tendency 
in the distribution of loans covers a greater number of indus- 
trial projects spread over more parts of the Republic. 

During the period from October 1st, 1958 to April 20th, 
1959, the total sum of money paid against the 202 loans men- 
tioned above was ID. 302,205, in addition to ID. 250,000 in 
medium-sized loans, whose preliminary procedure was finalis- 
ed during this period, leaving only some formalities to be com- 
pleted before their payment. The total amount of the 107 
loans granted during the same period of last year was ID. 
884,816. Included in this was a sum of ID. 740,000 granted 
against six loans to six major companies, two of which ob- 
tained loans for ID. 250,000 each, leaving the remaining 101 
project owners to share only ID. 144,816. 

The routine work and time required to complete the 
loaning procedure was cut dowr by about one-third during the 
past six months. At the same time, the Bank started to fol- 
low procedures to ensure a proper control over lending, help- 
ing the borrower at the same time. This is done by discussing 
with him the purpose of the loan and the correct amount re- 
quired for the project, and by preparing the schedules of in- 
stalments and dues in a way consistent with the newness of 
the project, its potentialities and the seasonal fluctuations. 
The Bank also tightened inspection to ensure that the loans 
are actually spent for the purpose for which they were grant- 
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ed. In future, the Bank will be able to give technical aid and 
guidance to industrialists. 

Expansion of the activities of the Bank is expected as 
a result of the procedures started in early April, 1959, to br- 
ing into existence the proposed Bank's modern Warehouse. It 
is hoped that loan procedures and routines will be cut down 
as a result of giving more powers to Bank branches in Mo- 
sul and Nejaf. 

BANK REGULATIONS 

The new draft regulations of the Bank aim at develop- 
ing the Bank and facilitating its work through clarifying its 
duties, strengthening its position and providing it with the re- 
quired capital so as to render it one of the active means of en- 
couraging and directing the industrial movement in the 
country. . 

The most important principles included in the draft 
regulations are: 

(a) Clarifying Bank duties regarding loans and advance 
payments and its participation in industrial projec ts Also 
fixing the terms and conditions for importing goods on behalf 
of customers, storing materials, undertaking banking bus- 
iness, issuing bank guarantees and offering technical aid and 
necessary guidance for organising industrial projects and 
directing them to serve public interest. 

(b) Confirming the administrative and financial independ- 
ence of the Bank, ensuring harmony in its system, and plan- 
ning its programme in conjunction with the industrial ana 
financial circles concerned. 

(c) Introducing the principle of economic direction and 
technical guidance and control, especially concerning the in- 
dustries in which the Bank has made an investment. 

(d) Drafting various rules to facilitate loaning, register- 
ing contracts and loan bonds, debt collections, estimating the 
sum which could be advanced against guarantees, and other 
facilities that help speed up Bank machinery, without infring- 
ing upon the rights of the Bank. 

PROJECTS AND INDUSTRIAL PROJECTS COMMITTEE. 

To strengthen the role of the Bank in developing the 
industrial movement and to secure harmony in its activities 
with other concerned quarters, the Committee of Industrial 
Projects was formed, including, apart from Bank Officials 
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concerned, representatives of the Ministry of Economics and 
the Federation of Industries. 

In as far as industrial projects are concerned, the Com- 
mittee particularly studies the following: 

(a) The possibilities of establishing the proposed 
industries. 

(b) The site and the productive capacity convenient 
for the country. 

(c) The possibility of forming one or more companies 
to direct these projects. 

(d) The extent of the need for the Industrial Bank's 
participation. 

(e) The means of completing the required studies for 
executing the proposed projects. 

(f ) Submitting results to those concerned with sug- 
gestions for starting work. 

(g) Other suggestions made by the Committee which 
help to establish the industries. 

This Committee meets periodically, under the chair- 
manship of the Director General of the Bank. The Committee 
is at present studying an economic comparison of costs and 
possibilities of a number of industrial projects offered by 
some socialist countries. 

THE INCREASE IN THE BANK'S CAPITAL 

The Government increased the paid-up capital of the 
industrial Bank by ID. 1,000,000, paying this sum in full on 
April 1st 1959. The Bank's capital at present is as follows: 



Paid-up capital 


ID. 4,750,000 


Reserve capital 




(circulated profits) 


1,265,716 


The remainder of the loan 




of the Central Bank 


290,000 


Sundry debit balances 


358,137 



ID. 6,663,853 



This capital is now distributed as under: 

Loans ID. 3,295,709 

Investments in companies 1,927,594 

The Bank's housing scheme 48,089 

Deposited in the Central Bank 1,392,461 
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THE BANK'S BUHJDING AND HOUSING SCHEMES. 

The Bank is operating a housing scheme for its emp- 
loyees and is allocating sums in its new budget for a new 
branch to be etablished. 

WORK UNDERTAKEN BY THE THHiD TECHNICAL 
SECTION OF THE DEVELOPMENT BOARD. 

1. Electricity Projects: 

The Development Board investigated sources of elect- 
rical power in the country, and prepared programmes to co- 
ver Iraq with cheap electricity for industrial, agricultural, mu- 
nicipal and private uses. 

A survey was carried out in 1953 to discover the best 
and the most economic sources for electric power. As a result 
three main steam power generating stations were adopted. 

These stations, in Baghdad, Basrah and Debis, on the 
left bank of the Lesser Zab, are now in their final stage of 
construction and will be completed before the end of this 
year. 

The initial output of the Debis Station is 60,000 kilo- 
watts (four units of 15,000 kilowatts each) but it is designed 
to have a total capacity of 150,000 kilowatts. 

Power will be transmitted by 300 km. of 132 kilovolts 
power transmission line to Mosul, Arbil, Kirkuk and Sulai- 
maniyah, and also to the Sirchinar and Hammam al-Alil state- 
owned cement factories. 

The station will burn natural gas which is found in 
abundance in the nearby oilfields. 

The Baghdad Station will have an initial capacity of 
80,000 kilowatts (four units of 20,000 kilowatts each), but is 
designed to have a total capacity of 200,000 kilowatts. 

Initially, the power produced will be consumed in Ba- 
ghdad only. Later, however, surplus power will be transmitted 
by 200 km. of 132 kilovolt and 90 km. of 66 kilovolt trans- 
mission lines to Hilla, Kerbala, Hindiyah, Mussayab, Nejef, 
Kuffa, Shamaiyyah and Diwaniyah. The plant uses bunker C 
oil for fuel. 

The Basrah Station will have an initial output of 45,- 
000 kilowatts (three units of 15,000 kilowatts each). The tptal 
capacity, however, is 150,000 kilowatts. Power will be trans- 
mitted by 33 kilovolt underground cables to the network sup- 
plying Basrah and the Ports Administration Authority. 
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Later, a 132 kilovolt transmission line will be construc- 
ted to supply power to regions to the north of Basrah, where 
many vital irrigation, pumping and drainage schemes are 
planned. The Basrah Station uses natural gas from the near- 
by Zubair fields for fuel. 

Transmission lines of the Baghdad and Basrah stations 
will be eventually linked to form a unified network. 

Cost of the first stage of this programme is ID. 21,000,000 

2. The Chemical and Petro-Chemical Section. 

(a) Sulphur Extraction Factory — Kirkuk: 

This project was placed on international tender on 
March 25th, 1957. After much consideration and study, a new 
site for the factory was finally agreed upon in the neighbour- 
site for the factory was finally agreed upon in the neighbour- 
hood of Kirkuk. 

Studies and analyses of the tenders received are still 
being considered and no award has yet been made. 

(b) Fertilizer Factory Project — Basrah: 

The First stage of this project is being carried out by 
Ammonia Cazala (S.A.) of Lugano, Switzerland. The comp- 
any made extensive studies of site investigations, local and 
foreign market possibilities, raw materials, and expenses. 
After lengthy studies, the report of the company recommend- 
ed that the factory should be situated on Shatt Al-Arab to 
the South of Basrah. The annual output of the factory is sug- 
gested to be fixed at 250,000 tons of ammonium sulphate and 
21,000 tons of sulphuric acid. The raw materials for the fact- 
ory are obtained from (1) natural gas, which is to be pumped 
from oilfields in Rumania and (2) sulphur from the Ki r k u k 
plant transported by rail to factory site via Basrah. Produc- 
tion is sub-divided into three parts: first, the produeton of 
ammonia from natural gas; second, the production of sulph- 
uric acid from sulphur and third the production of ammonium 
sulphate. 

All factors being favourable and local and export mar- 
ket potentialities good, the project was agreed upon and the 
consultants were requested to carry out the second sage, that 
of preparing tender specification and documents. Topograph- 
ical survey of the site and full analysis of the natural gas and 
Shatt Al-Arab waters were also taken. 

(c) Paper Factory Project 

Compagnie d'Equipment Internationale were appointed 
consultants for this project by the Development Board. Stud- 
ies for the project, which will cost between ID. 6,000,000 and 
ID. 7,000,000 were carried out in two stages. 
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Stage 1. Reports of studies of the first stage of this project 
are now completed. These reports include extensive investiga- 
tions on raw materials, factory site, the best method of ob- 
taining reed pulp, local consumption and market possibilities, 
and various economic studies on the project. 

The report shows that experiments on reed, rich in 
cellulose, which covers 800,000 donums of land in southern 
Iraq, proved it most suitable for paper production (12,000 
donums are sufficient to supply the factory) . Pulp from the 
reed is obtained by both the chemical and the semi-chemical 
methods. 

The site of the factory, which has an area of 160 don- 
ums, was chosen 27 kilometres north of Basrah on the Shatt- 
Al-Arab. 

This site has many advantages : it is near the source of 
the raw material (reed) , the odorous gases from the factory 
will not affect the neighbouring area and there is an abundan- 
ce of water. 

The economic study included the productive capacity of 
a factory on an economic basis and a plan to start the estab- 
lishment of a factory producing 30,000 tons of paper and card- 
board annually, on condition that production could be easily 
stepped up to 40,000 tons annually to meet the increase in in- 
ternal and external demand, by providing the factory with 
additional machinery. 

Official statistics indicate that the amount of various 
types of paper and cardboard bears a close relation to the de- 
velopment of other local industries, such as cement, sugar, 
fertilizer, date packing and others. 



Semi-industrial experiments for producing writing paper, 
typing paper, newsprint, brown wrapping paper, cement bag 
paper and cardboard from Iraqi reed, proved that the quality 
obtained is as good, if not better, than imported paper which 
costs about ID. 2,000,000 annually. In addition, the factory 
will provide work for 700 engineers, technicians and workers, 
plus 3,600 persons working in cutting, collecting and transport- 
ing the reed. This will result in raising the standard of living of 
thousands of families inhabiting the marshland. At present, 
the annual income of each of these families does not exceed 
six dinars. 
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Stage 2. After the success of studies and experiments con- 
cerning the possibility of establishing the paper factory, the 
Development Board asked the consultants to carry out the 
second stage of the project by preparing tender documents 
for a factory, having an annual output of 30,000 tons which 
could be increased to 40,000 tons. The Development Board also 
agreed to appoint the Compagnie d'Equipment Internationale 
consultants for the project. 

(tit) The project of natural gas pipeline from Kirkuk to 
Baghdad. 

The Development Board has agreed to construct a na- 
tural gas pipeline from Kirkuk to Baghdad after the sulphur 
is extracted from it in the Factory of Sulphur Extraction, so 
that the gas could be used as fuel in the industrial factories in 
Baghdad district. The Development Board also asked the Min- 
istry of Development to recommend consultant companies with 
international experience to work on this project in co-opera- 
tion with the Government Oil Refineries Administration. Ac- 
cordingly, the Board invited eleven consultant companies of 
various nationalities to submit their conditions for carrying 
out consultation work. 

A four-member committee, formed of two representa- 
tives of the Government Oil Refinery Association and two re- 
presentatives of the Third Technical Section, studied all offers 
submitted and decided to recommend Messrs. Ibasco Service 
Incorporated for this work. The contract between the Board 
and this Company was signed on February 8th, 1958. 

(e) Natural Gas from Rumaila Fields 

The consultants for the Basrah Power Station, Messrs. 
Ewbank and Partners, recommended natural gas to fuel the 
Station. Natural gas is also required for the fertilizer factory 
for ammonia production. Due to the importance of natural 
gas from Rumaila, therefore, the Board invited Messrs. Ew- 
bank and Partners to submit their offers as consultants for 
this project. 

(f ) Caustic Soda Factory 

The Board agreed in principle to commence preliminary 
studies and investigations for establishing a caustic soda and 
chlorine factory, and a plastic factory. An expert from 
the consultant engineering company undertook an extensive 
study of salt resources (the raw material for caustic soda 
production) in various parts of the country. 
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tions: 
1. 

2. 
3. 



The expert submitted his recommendations to the Bo- 
ard, where they are being studied. 

(g) Rayon Factory 

Messrs. Merryware were chosen by the Board as con- 
sultants on this project. They carried out extensive surveys 
and suggested that the factory should be built in Hindiyah. 
Preliminary specifications and estimates were all made and 
submitted to the Board and were approved. 

The Technical Section made the following recommenda- 

The initial annual capacity of the factory to be 2,300 
tons of rayon and 2,500 tons of fibre yarns, but the mac- 
hine for manufacturing the fibre yarns must have a 
capacity of 3,000 tons. 

The factory should have a sulphuric acid manufactur- 
ing unit. 

The tender documents should detail the prices for the 
section by the viscous method and also for the spinning 
and weaving sections. The Board approved these re- 
commendations on November 23rd, 1957. 

The Board also agreed to have the consultants start 
work on the second stage of the project, which includes the 
preparation of technical specifications and tender documents, 
inviting tenderers to submit their offers, analysis of these 
offers, preparation of the detailed designs for starting work 
and supervising the execution. 

After the first stage was completed, a draft specifica- 
tion was submitted by the consultants. The Third Technical 
Section recommended the Development Board to accept the 
draft and agree on the general condition. The Ministry of De- 
velopment was then given permission to announce the tender. 

3. Mineral Project 

1. Mineral Survey 

A mineral survey in Iraq was undertaken by Site In- 
vestigation Company on contract to the Development Board. 
During the four years of operation of the Company in Iraq it 
carried out a number of surveys in various parts of the coun- 
try as under; 

(a) A general survey of the Sheler Valley in north-east 
Iraq. 



(b) Detailed geological and geophysical surveys of iron 
in the Mathar district of the Sheler Valley. 

(c) The general geology of the Raikan and Zaibar dis- 
tricts in the Herki Stoni area of northern Iraq. 

(d) The general geology of the Sedika and Hilakurd dis- 
tricts in the Shitna area of north-east Iraq. 

(e) General geology of the Kani Rash area in north-east 
Iraq. 

(f ) General geology of the Rani area in north-east Iraq. 

2. Excavations 

Excavation work was carried out in various fields by 
the Excavation Section of the Third Technical Section. The 
results obtained are summarised as under: 

(a) The Iron Sulphide Field in Sarakosa — twenty wells 
were drilled north of Amadiya to a depth of 1.750 
feet. Four wells gave positive results. 

(b) Iron field in Asnawa — two wells, both giving positive 
results, were drilled to a depth of 472 feet in the Pen- 
juin area. 

(c) Derbend Iron Field— one well, which gave negative 
results, was drilled to a depth of ninety feet in the 
Rayat area. 

(d) Sulphur field in Fatha— four wells were drilled, 
all giving negative results, to a depth of 470 feet in 
the Baiji area. 

(e) Phosphate deposits in Rutba — one well was drilled to 
a depth of 225 feet giving positive results. 

3. Steel Factory Project 

On April 4th, 1957, Messrs. Mackenzie Engineering 
Company started consultation work for the steel factory and 
submitted reports about studies concerning the situation of the 
market and the position of the site. 

On September 7th, 1957, the consultants submitted 
their recommendation for a factory with a productive capa- 
city of 33,000 tons per annum based on a one-shift working 
day. The raw materials for the factory are to be derived from 
metal scrap and imported steel ingots. This, however, did not 
meet with the approval of the Development Board, which 
asked the factory to use scrap metal only. Finally, the Board 
agreed on the following: 

(a) To decrease the output of the factory to 15,000 met- 
ric tons per annum, on a one-shift per working day 
basis. 
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(b) Asking the consultants to prepare the technical spe- 
cifications for the factory. 

(c) To prepare a detailed study concerning the availabi- 
lity of metal scrap. 

4. The Cement Project 

1. Sirchinar Factory 

(a) Work so far completed: 

Civil engineering work (earth moving and the purchase 
of the site) started during April, 1955. 

The most important parts of the civil engineering work 
were completed just before April 1st, 1957, and most mechan- 
ical and electrical equipment has already been installed. 

(b) Expenses: 

Payments made by the Development Board to seven 
contractors on account of various civil and other engineering 
work, including quarries, up to April 1st, 1957, reached a 
figure of I.D. 1,848,916 and between April 1st, 1957, and 
March 31st, 1958, I.D. 607,663. 

2. Hammain Al-Alil Cement Factory 

(a) Works so far completed: 

About 85 per cent of the civil engineering work and 70 
per cent of equipment installation were completed by March 
31st 1958. 

(b) Expenses: 

Payment made to contractors on account of various 
civil engineering, mechanical and electrical equipment and 
quarries, reached I.D. 1,063,197 by April 1st 1957 and I.D. 
2,346,729 by March 31st, 1958. 



5. Sugar Factories. 

1. The Mosul Sugar Factory. 

The factory, which uses sugar beet for sugar extrac- 
tion, is in operation now. Work on its construction started 
in April 1957, coupled with an investigation and study on 
developing beet growing in the area. The Board also sent 
twenty students to Turkey for practical training on sugar 
production. 
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2. Sulaimaniyah Sugar Factory 

The Development Board approved the construction of a 
sugar factory in Sulaimaniyah and investigated; possible sites 
tor the building, choosing a place four kilometres from 
Sulaimaniyah. The tender was advertised on September 30th, 
1957, and the Board approved the appointment of Airandous 
Company to study the offers. The consultants suggested a 
number of modifications on the original plan> all of which 
were accepted by the Board and the tender, in its amended 
version, will be advertised shortly. 

3. Liquid Sugar and Date Juice Factory in Kerbala 

The Development Board approved the construction of a 
liquid sugar factory m central Iraq and a site was chosen in 
Kerbala. The tender was advertised on January 15th, 1957. 

However, due to some technical difficulties and the lack 
of knowledge about the properties of liquid sugar, the Board 
approved a few modifications in the terms of the contract. 

*™™ A iL ' d ? Q t0 ^e development programme of Kerbala 
tow», the site of the factory had to be changed* and efforts 
are being made to find a new site. 

Below is a summary and: a classification of factories in 
their various stages of completion: 

1. Projects which were ready on July 14th, 1959, for opera- 
tion or inauguration : y 

(a) The Northern Area Power Siation (Dibis). 

(b) The Central Area Power Station (Baghdad). 

(c) Dendan Water Scheme (Mosul). 

2. Projects started after the Revolution and still under 
construction: luei 

People's Shoe Factory, 

3. Projects started after the Revolution and still under 
study: 

'A' (a) Steel factory. 

(b) Nitrogen fertilizer factory. 

(c) Sulphur and sulphuric acid factory. 
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(d) Electrical appliances factory. 

(e) Electrical light bulb factory. 

(f ) Glass factory. 

(g) Cotton textile factory, 
(h) Woollen textile factory, 
(i) Tricot factory. 

(j) Ready made dress factory. 

(k) Geological survey project. 

(1) Canning factory. 

(m) Caustic soda factory. 

(n) Plastic factory. 

(o) Antibiotics and pharmaceutical preparations factory. 

(p) Agricultural machinery, implements and spares 
factory. 

(q) Geological instruments repair centre. 

(r) Two concrete silos. 

'B' (a) Internal combustion engine project. 

(b) Motor car assembly project. 

(c) Radio, refrigerator, washing machines and air 
conditioners assembly project. 

(d) Electrical battery project. 

(e) Nails and needles production project. 

(f) Carpet making project. 

(g) Oil heater production project. 

4. Project started after the Revolution and still under 
construction: 

Southern Area Power Station (Basrah). 

5. Projects started before the Revolution and still under 
study: 

1. Sulaimaniyah sugar factory. 

2. Liquid sugar and date juice factory. 
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3. Sulphur extraction from natural gas factory. 

4. Chemical fertilizers factory. 

5. Natural gas pipeline from Kirkuk/Baghdad. 

6. Natural gas pipeline Rumaila/Basrah. 

7. Paper and cardboard factory. 

8. Rayon factory. 

9. Fine textile factory. 

10. Steel factory. 

11. Caustic soda factory. 

12. Plastics factory. 

6. Projects on which basic changes have been made: 

1. Chemical fertilizers, ammonium nitrate and ammoni- 
um sulphate, instead of ammonium sulphate only. 

2. Sulphur extraction from natural gas: it is now plan- 
ned to produce sulphur and sulphuric acid instead of 
producing sulphur only. 

3. Steel factory. The factory is to be designed to pro- 
duce sixty thousand tons of steel annually, instead of 
thirty-two thousand tons as previously. 

4. Paper factory: modified to produce forty thousand 
tons of paper annually instead of thirty thousand 
tons as previously. 

5. The natural gas pipeline from Kirkuk to Baghdad: it 
has been decided to postpone this project for the pre- 
sent, as it has proved to be uneconomical. 
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THE OIL POLICY 



HE Government of the Revolution paid great attention 
to oil issues, due to the effect oil has on building the 
Iraqi economy. Ever since the first day of the July 14 Revolu- 
tion, the Government has been studying ways and means to 
secure for this country its fair share of oil revenues without 
hindering production processes. This is done in accordance 
with the policy as stated by Leader Major General Abdul 
Karim Qassim on the first day of the Revolution, that the Gov- 
ernment will respect all oil agreements concluded with the 
companies. On this basis, various talks took place between the 
Government and the representatives of oil companies, dealing 
with many issues that are summarised below: 

1, Relinquishing some Concession Areas: 

It was agreed that oil companies should relinquish some 
concession areas. The Basrah Petroleum Company, as a result 
relinquished the regions of the Iraqi territorial waters, and 
negotiations are still under way to reach a final agreement as 
to the boundaries of these areas and the terms of relinquish- 
ment. 



2. Terminating the Concession of Khanaqin Oil Company: 

The Khanaqin Oil Company informed the Government 
that it was unable to carry out the obligations of its concess- 
ion. The Government, therefore used its rights stated in item 
12 of the agreement concluded on December 25th, 1951, and 
terminated the concession of the Company and took over the 
management of the Khanaqin fields as from December 30th, 
1958. The Government administered the fields through the 
Government Oil Refineries Administration and enjoyed all 
rights transferred to it by the termination of the Concession. 

3. The Government's Share in kind of Crude Oil: 

Item three of the Oil Agreement of February 3rd, 1952, 
authorised the Government to receive its share of crude oil 
(12.5 per cent) of the production of each of the oil companies 
in the export terminals, provided the Government notifies the 
companies six months before the beginning of the year of its 
desire to receive this share. When the Government found out 
that this limitation in period prevented it from selling its 
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share, it conducted negotiations with the companies to shorten 
the period of notification. It was able to decrease it to two 
months as from the beginning of each annual quarter for 
small amounts which do not exceed 300,000 tons on the Medi- 
terranean and 225,000 tons at Fao. As for amounts that ex- 
ceed these, the period is reduced to three and a half months. 

The Government also reached an agreement with the 
companies to receive the amount of crude oil it needs inside 
Iraq instead of receiving it in the export terminals, if it so 
desires. 



4. Supplying the Iraqi Refineries with Crude Oil: 

In conformity with the agreement, the oil companies 
had undertaken to supply the Iraqi refineries, at cost, with 
the crude oil necessary to meet the demand for oil products 
of the local market. The Government noticed, however, that 
use could be made of the surplus oil products through export. 
It therefore negotiated with the oil companies to be given the 
opportunity to export the various surplus oil products instead 
of destroying or returning them to oil wells. An agreement was 
reached on this subject. 



5. The Loan Agreement for 1957: 

The Government of the old regime had concluded an 
agreement with the companies in 1957, whereby it was author- 
ised to borrow from the companies up to ID. 25,000,000 pro- 
vided that the loan were paid back in quarterly instalments 
Repayments were to be made at 30 per cent of the amount 
in excess of ID. 6,000,000, provided that the share of the Gov- 
ernment's oil revenues during that quarter was over ID. 6,000 - 
000. If the loan is not paid fully by April 1st, 1960, an inte- 
rest of 5.5 per cent per annum will be charged on the remain- 
ing sum. The government of the old regime borrowed, in ac- 
cordance with this agreement, ID. 11,016,461. 

The Ministry of Economics decided that the interest 
mentioned above was too high, and that the method of paying 
back the debt might hinder economic projects, which the Gov- 
ernment aims at achieving in the immediate future. There- 
fore, it conducted negotiations with the oil companies to mo- 
dify the terms of payment and reduce the interest. Agreement 
was reached on reducing the interest to 3 per cent per annum 
and on repayments not to exceed ID. 500,000 each quarter^ 
provided that the oil revenue of the Government during that 
quarter is more than ID. 6,500,000. 
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6. Supplying the state-owned Industrial projects with Nat- 
ural Gas: 

Since the Government intends to establish many new 
industries to take advantage of natural gas surplus to the 
needs of the oil fields, which is, at present, being disposed of 
by burning, the Government negotiated a contract for supply- 
ing the state-owned industrial projects with natural gas at 
cost. 

Agreement, in principle, was reached and studies are 
under way to fix the terms and limitations. However, due to 
the completion of the Northern Area Power Station in Dibis, 
and owing to the need of natural gas to operate the station, 
a temporary agreement was concluded between the Govern- 
ment and the oil companies to start supplying the station 
with gas until the final contract agreement is prepared. 

7. Employing Iraqi Nationals in the Oil Companies: 

Former oil concessions stipulated that oil companies 
should endeavour to employ as many Iraqi nationals as posst 
ible. In 1952 an agreement was concluded between the Gov- 
ernment and the companies whereby the companies undertook 
to inform the Government of all vacancies and the qualifica- 
tions required to fill each of them. The Government was then 
to advertise these vacancies and nominate suitable persons 
within thirty days of the companies' notification. In case a 
suitable Iraqi, having the necessary qualifications, was not 
found, the companies would have the right to employ an}/ for- 
eigner. After the Revolution, t he Ministry of Eco nomics notis 
ced that this agreement did not lea d to employing Tragi tech- 
nicians, aswas intend ed . It askl& j£tie_j&mpanies th erefore to_ 
extendthe tEirty day~" period me ntionedaboye^ to sixty dayj l. 
On the otrIer"^mnd,• ag ree^ oil compa- 

nies s hould j nojLjerapioy _any~foreigner to wo rk mlrajgjuLnleSjS 
they submitted to th eTttimstry oT^Economics" full pa rticulars 
of TnT~qualifieat'tons _ and obtained sanction for employment. 
Work is at present in progress towards handing over all the 
sensitive technical and administrative posts to Iraqi officials. 
According to these arrangements, "Iraqisation" of the com- 
panies is hoped to be achieved in the not too distant future. 

8. Appointing an Sraql Executive Director: 

Oil agreements gave the Government the right to ap- 
point two Iraqis to the Board of Directors in London. The 
Ministry of Commerce perceived that the appointment of these 
two directors did not give the Government active participa- 
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tion in directing the affairs of the oil companies. The Gov- 
SfET^ ther ? f0 ^ e ' Vitiated talks with the representatives 
ot the companies to appoint one of these directors as an exec- 
utive director, to participate in the everyday work of the 

oZf™*t^ G^OTment obtained a Promise that this re- 
quest was to be studied in the near future. 

9. The Institute of Oil Studies: 

rnHanJ^^S 8 ^ *£*&$ ^ **** lacks eX P er ^ and tech- 

ftSES ? 1T ? d . eSpite St heing an oil-producing country. 

It therefore intends to establish in co-operation with the oil 
companies and the Baghdad Universityf an instiSte to oU 
studies where subjects related to the oil industry are taught 
The oil companies expressed their readiness to supply all ne- 
o^Sy * ^^ and tte Institute is «^dto te 

10. Forming the General Committee for Oil Affairs: 

10*0 ^? G Ministry of Economics drafted Law No. 38 of 

ed to tt n- ner f C ?™ ee ' for 0il ***** ™* form- 
ernmen^ nfl ^L^ ireCt °^ te ^ eneral of 0il Affairs > **e Gov- 
^^triS,t?nf2S^ ^ mi . ni . strati on, Field Administration 
and distribution Affairs Administration. This Committee whi- 
ch is an independent entity, is directed by a BoarTof DrSctors 

^f^ufftT^ °l th %° il P°^y concerned wTthlroi 
pectmg production, export, refining, distribution of products 

exerdresZ^fS ^ d ^ ™ e Government therefore 
^^^imX^ C ° mmittee ful1 contr °l over all aspects 

re S non^bfp?n r V n? me fl nt0il ? e 5 ne ^s Administration was 
reSonsib! f£ fL™^- ? nd . dis tribution inside Iraq. It is 
responsible for the administration of the Dora Refinerv aT iH 

W^MS f^ ™i, SUpervises the Adn^Sratfon e 7f A?. 
B^h^SSfS m w ? hanac l in and Al-Muftiya Refinery in 
^asrah, both of which were managed bv the former Khanarrin 

?l C ir m ^n y (thG Kb*™** Oil CompLy Wto Srt2£ 
the Iraqi Government for the distribution of oilproS^d 
lubricants against a net payment of ID. 170,000 Annually) 

flve-meSiteSL?^^**? 118 ° f the A ^nistration, a 
apw1£! f£ • d of P 1 ?** 01 " 8 h as absolute power in man- 
S £• ^ affairs > exce Pt for the annual budget and canS 
establishments, both requiring the annrnvni S +?. >*— P l 
of Economics. The Directorate fi2|L2, p S S 1 * of ^ e Muustr y 
the decisions of this Board ** ° f Refineries exe ™tes 
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The 0ora Refinery: 

When the Revolution took place, the Dora Refinery was 
run by 153 American and British experts, costing over ID. 
1,000,000 annually, although some of them did not possess 
high technical qualifications. Ninety Iraqi engineers, all hold- 
ers of high degrees, were given trivial and unimportant jobs, 
despite the fact that the terms of contract of foreign experts 
compelled them to give technical training to all Iraqis, so that 
at any time a quick transfer can be made from foreign to Ira- 
qi management. 

This foreign management consumed not only a million 
dinars in salaries and neglected Iraqi capabilities, but also 
wasted large amounts of money on purchases from certain im- 
perialist companies, such as the Los Anglo-American Company 
and Imperial Chemical Industries. Therefore, the Directorate 
General of Refineries put, as one of its foremost objectives, 
the purging of the foreign technicians and replacing them with 
Iraqis, and also exercising a direct control over all purchases 
on the free market. Due to the dangerous nature of refinery 
work, since all materials handled are highly inflammable, and 
since it is the main refinery which supplies the Republic of 
Iraq with all oil products and lubricants, the purging process 
was very difficult and required much patience and accuracy 
and had to be carried out in stages to allow Iraqi engineers a 
quick training before they replaced the departing foreigners. 
It is worth mentioning here that contracts of foreigners, 
especially Americans, compelled the Iraqi Government to pay 
six months salaries when discharging them, while these con- 
tracts did not compel the foreign employees to give any notice 
before leaving. 

This condition, unjust as it is, had to be adhered to by 
the Iraqi Government when dismissing foreign employees, an 
additional factor that compelled the Directorate to adont a 
special timing plan in purging, thus saving about ID. 500,000. 
The objective which at one time seemed to be far-reaching, 
has now been accomplished, and British and American tech- 
nicians have been replaced by Iraqis, saving nearly ID. 1,000,- 
000 annually. Purchasing was transferred to the Directorate's 
head office, thus saving large sums of money. As an example, 
it is worth mentioning that purchases made after the Revolu- 
tion were at prices from 22 to 25 per cent less than the prices 
paid on the last purchase made during the old regime. The 
difference of the purchase of one item reached ID. 80,000 an- 
nually, and of another ID. 42,000 annually. Sums saved on 
purchases for the Administration from July 14th, 1958, to 
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the end of April, 1959, i.e. during ten months, reached about 
ID. 380,000, 

It is also noteworthy that immediately after the Revo- 
lution the Government Oil Refineries Administration did not 
have sufficient money to open the credits required then, and 
was therefore forced to ask for aid from the Development 
Board. 

At present, the Government Oil Refineries Administra- 
tion has a balance of nearly ID. 1,500,000, in addition to the 
ID. 1,000,000 Development Board aid which is still untouched. 
The Government Oil Refineries Administration employs, at 
present, twelve Soviet engineers to complete the changeover 
to Iraqis and to carry out the improvement needed in all work 
aspects in the refinery. It will also employ twelve more Soviet 
experts to operate the new unit which will raise production 
from 1,400,000 tons to 2,200,000 tons. The expenses of these 
technicians will not exceed ID. 60,000 per annum, while the 
expenses of the American and the British reached ID. 1,000,- 
000. However, only a few top Soviet experts will be retained 
by the Government Oil Refineries Administration for major 
consultations. The aim of the Administration goes further 
than that in raising the efficiency of the workers to such a 
level that they will be able to replace; some engineers, whose 
experience and abilities are required in industrial projects yet 
to be established in the Republc. 

Liquidation of the Agency of the Khanaqin Oil 

Company: 

It was found necessary, after the Revolution, that 
Iraqis should participate in the management of oil .affairs 
whenever possible. The necessary plan was therefore drafted 
to liquidate the concessions of the Khanaqin Oil Company. 
The concessions were cancelled in accordance with Clause ^B 
of Item 12 of the Agreement of December 25th, 1951, which 
puts the Company under obligation to export 2,000,000 tons 
of crude oil per annum during the seven years starting from 
the date of the conclusion of the 1952 Agreement, and the 
cancellation came in consequence of a letter forwarded by the 
Company on April 28th, 1958, stating that it was unable to 
export this quantity during the time limit. The Government 
Oil Refineries Administration was given the duty of adminis- 
tering the oil fields in Naftkhana, which it immediately under 
took, dismissing all British experts from field administration 
and handing over their tasks to Iraqi engineers. The Govern- 
ment Oil Refineries Administration expressed its desire to 
undertake the management of Al-Wand Refinery, in accord- 
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ance with item 4 of the agreement which gives the Iraqi Gov- 
ernment that right, provided it gives six months notice of its 
intention to the Company. In April, 1959, the_-JGo v ern me n t , — 
QiLRejin£g4e&-A4ministration took over ti ie^dmmis^atipn_of_ 
the Refinery and dispenseoTwith all J^Rislitechmcians, re p- 
lacing them wittflraqi engineers. 

The duties of the Khanaqin Oil Company were then 
reduced to the distribution of oil products and lubricants, but 
the Government Oil Refineries Administration expressed its 
intention to liquidate the British system and to undertake dir- 
ectly the affairs of distribution. As a result an agreement was 
concluded between the Administration and the Khanaqin Oil 
Company concerning a plan according to which the Refineries 
Administration would be handed over to the distribution with- 
in the six months ending on June 30th, 1959. The changeover 
began by replacing the British employees with Iraqi nationals 
in all aspects of distribution, transportation, maintenance, 
accountancy and stores. This changeover was done according 
to a carefully worked-out plan, making the sensitive task of 
distribution, which covers all the country, a purely Iraqi sys- 
tem. 

The number of foreigners dispensed with as a result of 
"Iraqisation" of fields, refineries and distribution managed 
previously by the Khanaqin Oil Company reached fifty-six 
Britons, each receiving an average of ID. 3,000 annually. All 
those were replaced by Iraqis of one-third their number, sav- 
ing for the Republic a sum of more than ID. 200,000, plus the 
additional sum of ID. 170,000 paid to the Company annually 
against its administrative work. In addition, large sums are 
expected to be saved as a result of following sound purchase 
procedures. 

It is worth mentioning here that during the old regime 
the Government planned to offer the production and distribu- 
tion of liquid gas on contract basis to contractc^rs^ctoseTrby^ j 
the GovemmsntZlSIter the Revolution, this plan was cancelled 
and arrangements were made for establishing a governmental 
administration 1 or the large scale distribution of liquid gas, 
so that it uses all the gas now being wasted in the Dora Re- 
finery^It is hoped that during the next two years, more than 
150,000 families will benefit from liquid gas, saving the Gov- 
ernment more than ID. 750,000. 

The new Law of Executive Power worked at uni- 
fying all departments and administrations of oil under the 
Ministry of Oil, which will then be responsible for all pros- 
pecting, pumping, refining and distrbution to local and for- 
eign markets. 
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THE TRADE POLICY 



SINCE the Revolution, all imported materials have been 
subjected to import licence. This aims at redirecting 
the import policy to fulfil the demands of industrial develop- 
ment in Iraq and to free Iraqi industry from foreign control. 

The steps taken since the Revolution by the Ministry 
of Economics concerning foreign trade aim at the following: 

1. To encourage and protect the local industry from for- 
eign competition, through banning and restricting the import 
of goods whose equivalent is locally manufactured, after stu- 
dying the productive capacities of Iraqi factories and the 
consumption capacity of the local market. The imports of ma- 
chinery and other productive goods were increased and enco- 
uraged. 

The Directorate General of Industry and the Director- 
ate General of Trade co-operate in carrying out the necessary 
studies on local production, and means of protecting it. In the 
light of their proposals the import policy is decided. 

On this basis, the import of various goods, locally man- 
ufactured in quantities sufficient to meet the demand of the 
market, was banned; whilst the import of other goods not 
manufactured locally in sufficient quantities was limited to 
encourage local industry, 

2. To overcome, or try to reduce as much as possible, the 
mounting deficit in the trade balance, through increasing 
Iraqi exports, finding new markets, and limiting the import of 
luxuries. 

The most important exports of Iraq are dates, grains 
and animal products. The Ministry of Economics worked at 
regulating the trading and production of these goods to ensure 
the increase of their exports. 

The Directorate General of the Date Association sup- 
ervises the regulation of sales of Iraqi dates in internal and 
external markets. The decision of the Government of the Re- 
volution to allow the Date Association to enter the market 
as a buyer had an appreciable effect on raising the prices of 
dates. As a result of this decision, a seven member Commit- 
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tee, headed by the Director General of the Date Association, 
for purchasing dates was formed on November 13th 1958 
The amount of dates the Committee purchased was 117,000 
tons,^? which 42,000 tons were exported The fffi**" 
remaining 75,000 tons will continue until the end of the date 
season at which time the quantities remaining will be export- 
ed as animal food and for various industrial purposes. 

Soon after the conclusion of trade agreements with 
some countries, 60,000 tons^were exported to the People s 
Renublic of China, 2,250 to Czechoslovakia, 570 tons to Yugo- 
slavia, 352 tons to Poland, 10,340 tons to the German ^Democ- 
ratic Republic and 50 tons to Hungary. It is noteworthy that 
these countries had never before imported any amount of 
Iraqi dates. 

The Date Association has recently started to conduct 
studies regarding the establishment of modern stores and 
date packing prlsses in the various date producing areas, 
sftes for thi! purpose were chosen, and the Date Association 
began the legal procedure for requisitioning Also agreement 
was reached with the German Democratic Republic for the 
purchase of 20 to 23 modern mechanical date presses, with a 
productive capacity of 30,000 tons. These machines will be 
installed in stores in important productive areas in central 
and southern Iraq. 

The Association also encourages the formation of co- 
operative societies, and one was fo ^ ed / n ^ ce ^ a l?^^P 
another in Basrah, each with a capital of ID. 500,000 for the 
purpose of improving date production, storage and pressing. 
These societies receive dates from the producers and fix their 
prices. 

Since the Revolution the Grain Board has exported 
2 000 tons of barley to the German Democratic Republic at a 
cost exceeding international prices, 5,100 tons to Yugoslavia, 
4 000 tons to Poland, in addition to 3,000 tons exported to Ja- 
pan. Contracts are under way with other countries, investi- 
gating the possibility of exporting Iraqi grains and cotton to 
them. 

Through the Board, an amount of Iraqi cotton was 
bartered for sugar from the Soviet Union, The Government had 
authorised the Committee to buy and export 50,000 tons ot 
Iraqi barley and granted a loan of ID. 1,000,000 for this pur- 
pose A branch of the Grain Board was opened in Basrah to 
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deal with these exports. As part of its export campaign the 
Committee participated in the International Leipzfg fair in 
the German Democratic Republic during February 1958. 

Amongst the fundamental projects the Board is under- 
taking are those of modern silos At present there s a con" 

wfth ST a ^ Mad haV i^ a Capadt y 0f 5,000 tons, equips 
with all the modern machinery and instruments for unload^ 
cleaning, washing and storing. There is also in Baghdad I 
steel si o with a capacity of 11,000 tons. Recently, many coj- 

t£?-£2hZ5S M l!t T ? e big P rod ^ n S and exporting cen- 
tres such as the Mosul silo, which has a total capacity of 24 

tons). The cost of these three silos is about ID. 2,000,000. 

i* -iu- The Board is adopting an extensive programme for 
bmldmg concrete silos in the important growing c™s The 
Committee also has an investment in the Marine TVansportinl 
Company and in the Iraqi Grain Milling Trading C TZf 

SairexnoX Thl tt **?**** f T ght ^Tt! encZTJe 
gram exports. The Board opened a branch in Basrah and 

obtained the agency for the Chinese Maritime Lines ?nd mS 

contacts for obtaining the agency of SovSt SteSffi^S 

other similar agencies from socialist countries. TheXard was 

SffbSteriS? 3 10 buy and export cotton ^^riES 

The policy of organised marketing of agricultural nro- 

trlt ffi d fl ^ the ^°? rd aimS at « the slandarHf 
trade m Iraq and regulating it in such a way as to secure 

srx^* 6 ' and to ensure the ^-Xtsrs? 

+u • M l er *? e Revol ution the Government began directing 
the import and export policy to new channels, by transferrin! 
iZp°Wth 0miJle .^tional markets, imposed for a £nf 
time by the imperialist domination, to new and larger ones 

SiSfaHK 7 th the ^ ew *f ade P° lic ^ lt was necessa^To 
supervise and ensure the balance between agricultural and 

th^SS P ^° duction on one ha » d and local consumption on 

the other. This supervision makes it possible to increase the 

hf£?l Of . Pr0 l UC ^- + SUrplus to the l0 <»* de ^ d > and to pro! 
hibit the export of items of which supply is less than the local 
demand, especially foodstuffs. 

n Q+ « A The ^ ain Board and the Directorate General of the 
Date Association entered the market as buyers After the 
Revolution the Grain Board bought grain from' produce™ 
and regulated the process of marfetinfThome anHbS 
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The Ministry of Economics prepared a draft law to 
form a Grain Administration which aims at increasing grain 
production, exporting the surplus and guaranteeing the stabil- 
ity of prices inside the country. The Administration also co- 
operates with the growers and gives them the loans they 
require in accordance with the Agrarian Reform Law. 

The Ministry paid great attention to the animal wealth 
of the country, such as wool, animal hair, guts, hides and 
others all of which form Iraq's traditional exports. Due to 
the importance of these products, a law was drafted for the 
formation of a special Board to look after the animal wealth, 
for local consumption and export purposes. 

To facilitate the selling of Iraqi products abroad, the 
Ministry paid special attention to international exhibitions 
and fairs, forming a special board for this purpose to under- 
take all necessary procedures and preparations for participa- 
tion in all international exhibitions inside the country or 
abroad. 

The most important achievement of the Ministry of 
Economics in the field of increasing exports is the new prin- 
ciples it introduced in the new trade agreements concluded 
after the Revolution with the friendly countries. Most of 
these agreements are based on the principle of relative trade, 
requiring these countries to import Iraqi goods in quantities 
bearing a specific ratio to the exports of those countries to 
Iraq, e.g. the Trade Agreement with the People's Republic of 
China is based on the principle of equality between goods 
exchanged between the two countries, while the Trade Agree- 
ment concluded between Czechoslovakia and Iraq requires 
the former to import Iraqi goods to the value of 50 per cent 
of its exports to Iraq. The agreement also stipulates that 
Czechoslovakia is to buy ID. 50,000 worth of Iraqi dates dur- 
ing the first year after the agreement is enforced. Other ag- 
reements stipulate that the signatory countries import from 
Iraq 25 to 30 per cent of their exports to Iraq. 

The new trade policy aims at reducing the imports of 
luxuries to the lowest possible limit. The objective is to dec- 
rease the deficit in the trade balance and replace the imports 
of consumer and luxury goods with productive and essential 
goods. 

Accordingly, the import of many items was either ban- 
ned or restricted. 

3. To allow trading with all friendly and neutral count- 
ries, as clearly indicated by the trade agreements concluded 
with the socialist countries. 
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The Ministry of Economics concluded trade; technical 
and scientific agreements with countries with which trading 
was banned before the Revolution due to imperialist pressure 
These countries are listed below. 



1. The 

2. The 

3. The 

4. The 

5. The 

6. The 

7. The 

8. The 

9. The 

10. The 

11. The 



People's Republic of Yugoslavia. 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
United Arab Republic. 
German Democratic Republic. 
Republic of Czechoslovakia. 
People's Republic of Rumania. 
People's Republic of Poland. 
People's Republic of Hungary. 
People's Republic of Bulgaria. 
People' Republic of China. 
Republic of India. 



Contacts are under way at present to conclude trade 
agreements with other countries such as Spain, Denmark, 
Afghanistan, Morocco, Albania, Finland and Sudan. 

The Ministry of Economics is also making the neces- 
sary contacts to modify the trade agreements concluded with 
a few other countries. 



The Importance of the New Economic 
Agreement 

^n C o ^1 economic agreements concluded after July 14th, 
1958, will have a great effect in developing and reviving Iraq's 
economy, whether in exports, imports, industrialization or 
technical and scientific aid exchange. 

Other advantages are as follows: 

1. Diverting Iraq's trade gradually from markets imposed 
on the country for a long time by imperialism and finding new 
markets for Iraqi products, especially dates and grains. The 
same applies to imported goods, especially essential domestic 
materials and food supplies. In concluding these agreements 
the Government considered the interest of both the producer 
and the consumer. The Iraqi Government also made many 
efforts to urge and encourage Iraqi date importing countries, 
such as India and Ceylon, to increase their imports. These 
efforts have been successful to a great extent. 
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2 The large increase of Iraqi imports in foreign markets 
resulting from the conclusion of economic agreements, aided 
bv the implementation of the Agrarian Reform Law, will lead 
to the increase in agricultural production and to the improve- 
ment of its quality. It will also lead to increasing the farmers 
income and raising their standard of livng. 

3 Economic, scientific and technical agreements conclud- 
ed with friendly countries will help to a great extent to incre- 
ase the efficiency of Iraqi technicians and workers. 

4 As a result of the conclusion of these agreements, the 
number of factories and industrial P^jecte increased giving 
the people good opportunities for finding work, causl ?g f* *J 
SeaseTn production, raising the standard of living of ^ Ipeo- 
nle and averting the dangers of unemployment. This policy 
has Ho led to al increase in the value of exports during 1958 
"ll^ after it had been f aUing during tte past 
years from a record figure of ID. 27,000,000 m 1951 to^ U£ 
iq 900 000 in 1956 and then to ID. 13,900,000 in laof. J-Ji 185 ^ 
clinl in exoorte was caused by the stagnation which affected 
the WesteS Sfonomy, to which Iraq's trade was subordinated 
before the Revolution. 

The deficit in the Iraqi trade glance decrea *ed by m 
14 million as a result of this policy, ^^f^f^ 1 ^ 
Tn 08 million while in 1958 it became ID. 84 million. It is ex 
P?ctel Sat S tendency will continue, as ^ demand for 
large exports is increasing, and tiie need for imports is ae 
crelsingf due to the industrial projects m hand. 

* Due to the barbaric war waged against the Algerians, 
it was "ecfded to enforce a strict economical and *££»**£ 
cott on France. This was done, despite the fact that Iraqs 
tode^iS France used to form a large percentage of its ex- 
ternal trading. 

The Iraai Delegation to the Economic Council of the 

quarters. 
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THE FISCAL POLICY 

TP HE largest budget in Iraq's history was the Republican 
A era's first budget. Expenditure reached a record figure, 
reflecting the size of the development and constructional pro- 
grammes adopted by the Government 

In an explanatory memorandum on the budget, the Min- 
ister of Finance, Sayid Mohammed Hadid, stated: 

"The July 14th Revolution, under the leadership of 
Maj.-Gen. Abdul Karim Qassim, came to free the Iraqi people 
from imperialism, exploitation and injustice. It is therefore a 
political, social, and an economic revolution. It has come to 
lead the people towards a better life and secure equal oppor- 
tunities for all Arabs and Kurds, and to give them education, 
health and housing. It secured the participation of Iraq in the 
liberation of all suppressed Arab nations, such as Algeria and 
Oman, and guaranteed them assistance in their fight to regain 
freedom and dignity. 

"The Revolution aims at restoring the usurped parts of 
our fatherland to their rightful owners. It is therefore working 
towards creating a strong and a powerful army, capable of 
defending the country against all aggression, and of taking 
part in maintaining international peace. 

"The Revolution has come to do justice to the peasant 
and restore his land from feudalists and to help him in improv- 
ing and increasing production, thus securing for him a better 
living standard. It has come to save the worker from unem- 
ployment and hardship, by giving him the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the growing national industry which employs na- 
tional capital. 

"Ever since July 14th, the Ministry of Finance has 
worked towards realising these aims. The 1958 budget, which 
was prepared before the revolution, was modified after July 
14th, increasing the allocations of the various ministries for 
the 1958 fiscal year. 

Allocations for education were raised bv ID. 2,097,600, 
and for defence by ID. 2,750,000. Allocations for health, soci- 
al affairs, agrarian reforms and Algeria were also increased. 
The salaries and pensions of soldiers, policemen, officers and 
employees were also increased at a cost of ID. 8,500,705, 
which was added to the 1958 budget. 
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"The 1959 budget is but an extension to the plan follo- 
wed by the Government ever since the very first days of the 
Revolution, and reflects its deep interest in the people and its 
determination to wipe out ignorance and improve the health 
of the worker and the peasant. It also reflects its determina- 
tion to strengthen the army and give aid to other Arab coun- 
tries fighting for their independence and liberation. 

"If this attempt to create a happy people caused the 
expenditures of the 1959 budget to reach a record figure of 
ID 104 010,880, then that was natural, and in line with the 
aims of the Revolution of attending to the needs of the peo- 
ple, which are as important as the major development proj- 
ects." . 

Table (1) shows the expenditures for the fiscal year 
1958 for both the original budget prepared during the old 
regime and its amended version. The expenditures for 1959 
are also shown. 

TAX REFORMS 

The Minister of Finance indicated in his explanatory 
memorandum the following: , 

"One of the most important aims of the finances of the 
Revolution is the reviewing of the existing tax regulations in 
order to secure justice in the collecton of taxes, and the shar- 
ing in the Government's expenses by all, each accordir ig to his 
capacity All sectors of Iraq's economy should therefore 
narticipate in bearing the load of the expenses of Govern- 
SnuK especially since the population of Iraq l is mere 
asing _ a fact which will add to the responsibilities of the 
Government and increase its financial burdens. 

"Taxation before the Revolution depended largely on 
indirect taxes. The contribution of agriculture to taxes was 
verv small and out of proportion to the importance of that 
sector of Iraq's economy. The collection system was very poor 
and many people of influence in the old regime avoided paying 

"Although Iraq's economy depends first and foremost on 
oil and agriculture, together forming more than half the na- 
tional income, agriculture contributes only about 0.8 per cent 
of the national income to Government expenses, equivalent to 
4 per cent of the agricultural income. The reason for this is 
that agricultural land and agricultural income are not sub- 
iect to proportional taxation. Even now, all agricultural taxa- 
tion is charged only on the sold part of the crop at 10 per 
cent of its estimated value/and despite it being so low, it is 
still being evaded. 
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"The treatment of this situation can only be rectified 
by imposing a land tax. This step, however, has to be postpon- 
ed until the greater part of the Agrarian Reform Programme 
is completed. 

"Laws for modifying income tax, property tax and 
death duties are now being drafted. In drafting the new laws, 
due attention was given to the fact that Iraq is passing through 
a transitional period, and that any taxation reforms may 
have an adverse psychological effect on the national economy. 
The aim of the new laws, therefore, is to do away with fav- 
ouritism towards a certain class, and to distribute the bur- 
den of taxation in a just, fair way. 

"The collection system has been improved and proce- 
dures have been organised so as to ensure collections, and 
prevent the accumulation of taxes. 

"To achieve the objectives of the Revolution, every 
Iraqi is expected to participate in all the services offered by 
the Government, on a scale proportional to his ability. We ho- 
pe, therefore, that the people will receive the taxation reforms 
in a manner consistent with the spirit of the Revolution, since 
all the income from taxes is employed to the benefit of all the 
people, and not, as happened before, to the benefits of one 
class. These reforms will contribute towards increasing the 
income and decreasing the deficit of the last budget." 

The following is a summary of the various departments 
and directorates attached to the Ministry of Finance: 

1. THE DIRECTORATE GENERAL OF RESEARCH AND 
TECHNICAL AFFAIRS 

This Directorate General is responsible! for financial, 
economic and statistical researches, according to which the 
general financial policy of the State is planned. Banking also 
falls within the duties of this Directorate General, and below 
we mention a brief summary of the achievements of govern- 
mental banks: 

1. The Central Bank 

Since the withdrawal of Iraq from the Sterling Area, 
all Iraq's sterling balances were transferred from the Bank of 
England to the Central Bank in Baghdad. Some of these bal- 
ances were changed to gold and rare currencies to strengthen 
the Iraqi currency and pay for Iraqi imports. The Central 
Bank is the organisation which exercises effective control 
over foreign and national banks, and participates in directing 
the economic and social policy of the 'Revolution. 
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Other important tasks of the Bank are classified briefly: 

(a) Currency: The Bank controls the issue of currency, 
and has just completed the issue of new banknotes, 
and a quantity of new coins. 

(b) Supervision over Banks: 

The Central Bank was given the authority to 
supervise all banks operating in Iraq. The Bank has 
the power to fix the maximum limit of Bank Interest 
in Iraq, and enforce the boycott with France of all 
banking concerns. The Bank has made a decision that 
all foreign contractors and contracting companies 
should bring to Iraq the capital necessary for their 
operation and has instructed other Banks to ensure 
that no overdraft facilities are given to these com- 
panies. 

2. The Rafidain Bank 

General Policy: 

(a) The general trend in the policy of the Bank is to 
provide as many banking facilities as possible. As a result, 
the number of its clients increased considerably after the 
Revolution. 

(b) The Bank expressed its desire to assist the agra- 
rian reforms by offering a loan of ID. 1,000,000 for this pur- 
pose. It also granted loans of ID. 1,000,000 to the Estate Bank 
to encourage the constructional activities in the country and 
HX 500,000 to the Mortgage Bank to help relieve the financial 
burdens of as many government officials and employees as 
possible. 

(c) The Bank made many improvements in the living 
conditions of its employees, such as operating a housing sche- 
me, and a health insurance system. It also prepared a lending 
scheme for employees about to get married and raised the 
salaries of many. 

3. The Agricultural Bank 

This Bank is directly associated with the Agricultural 
activities of the country. When the Agrarian Reform Law was 
promulgated, the Bank drafted a new bill to enable it to parti- 
cipate in developing the agricultural activities in accordance 
with the reforms. The most important additions to its services 
and facilities are summarised below: 
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(a) Lending to Agricultural Co-operative Societies in 
accordance with the Agrarian Reform Law and with the guar- 
antee of the Higher Committee for Agrarian Reform. 

(b) Lending against the guarantee of agricultural 
products stored in Grain Board silos, Date Association stores, 
ginneries, both state-owned and private, and in other officially 
recognised stores. 

(c) Lending to fish breeders and growers. 

(d) Establishing go-downs and warehouses for stor- 
ing dates, grain and other agricultural products and helping 
in selling them against a commission. 

(e) Starting a saving scheme with interest for farm- 
ers and growers. 

(f) Other services related to agriculture. 

To meet the increased activities, the nominal capital 
of the Bank has been increased to ID. 10 million. 

4. The Estate Bank 

The activities of the Estate Bank are concerned* with 
giving loans to assist in the building industry. Since the start 
of the Revolution, the Bank has introduced many new princi- 
ples to help people benefit from the activities of the Bank; 
these can be summarised as follows : 

(a) Reducing the interest on the Bank's old housing sche- 
mes in Baghdad, Kirkuk and Sulaimaniyah from 3 to 
2 per cent. 

(b) Instalments on Ma'moun City were extended from fif- 
teen years to twenty-five years, and the interest re- 
duced to 2 per cent. 

(c) Many houses and plots were sold to the general public 
at low prices and on extended terms of payment. 

(d) Long term loans with up to five years for repayment 
were granted to low income government employees. 

(e) Decreasing the down payment on loans from 50 to 30 
per cent. 



5. The Mortgage Bank 

The Mortgage Bank has achieved the following since 
July 14th, 1958: 
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(a) A special law was passed allowing the Bank to lend 
workers an amount equivalent to two months wages. 

(b) Action was taken to facilitate procedures and formali- 
ties for studying loan applications, and routine was cut 
to a minimum, allowing the applicant to receive his 
loan three days after submitting the application. As a 
result, Bank activities increased and loans paid during 
the past fiscal year reached ID. 1,193,133. 

THE DIRECTORATE GENERAL OF FINANCE 

This Directorate General is responsible for all the fin- 
ancial laws and regulations and i :oi -their ^amendments. The 
most important of the laws amended by the Directorate Ge- 
neral are: 

1. The Civil Service Law. 

-Many amendments were introduced to the law, all aim- 
ing at improving the general condition of government 
officials and employees. One of its important decisions 
' is to grerH- jNMrmlft ftTttployees a six-week leave at full 
flgjrj heforp i'anT after child& rttu. 

The Civil Pension was ame nde d to increase 
the number of peopIe^be nefitin gTrom this law. J jatojSS-, 
are now being made to draft the necessaryjegislation 
-KTco yef" employe es of semi-governmental departments 
wjth~lTp e hsion system. . 

It was decided that employment on a daily or net mon- 
thly basis may be made, with the approval of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers, to meet shortages in certain depart- 
ments. Persons so employed can then receive greater 
salaries than they would if they were ap- 
pointed according to the Civil Service Law. This proce- 
dure was used to fill some technical posts. 

4 Previously, various ministries were authorised to award 
contracts of up to ID. 5,000 without obtaining first the 
approval of the Ministry of Finance. This limit has now 
been increased to ID. 20,000 to facilitate the work of 
the ministries without too much delaying routine. 

THE DIRECTORATE GENERAL OF PENSIONS 

The amended Military Pension Law was enforced on 
January 1st, 1959, giving pensioners many advantages by in- 
creasing their pensions and giving to those completing twenty- 
five years service a bonus equivalent to one year's full salary. 
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2. 



3. 



An amendment to the Civil Pensions Law was also an- 
nounced, covering all Government employees (apart from sa- 
laried governmental officials) with the rules of the Pension 
Law of 1940. 



OF MIRI LAND AND 



THE DIRECTORATE GENERAL 
PROPERTY 

This Directorate General undertakes to secure housing 
for the general public. This is achieved in two ways: first, Miri 
land (state-owned) is sold to municipalities, at reasonable 
prices, to be divided into plots, built upon, and sold at reason- 
able terms: second, state-owned land is sold to co-operative 
building societies, who divide it into plots and sell it to their 
members at reasonable prices. 

THE DIRECTORATE GENERAL OF CUSTOMS AND EX- 
CISE 

Since the Revolution, this Directorate General under- 
took to amend many laws, to help and encourage national in- 
dustry. It also suggested to the Ministry of Finance that all 
relations with the Crown Agency be severed. The suggestion 
was accepted and all purchases are now being made through 
the Central Foreign Purchases Committee. 

In addition, many customs posts have been built all 
over the country, and many others are being constructed. 

THE DIRECTORATE GENERAL OF INCOMES 

This Directorate General participated with the Direc- 
torate of Research and Technical Affairs in drafting the new 
Estate Tax Law which replaced the Property Tax Law The 
new law enforces the principle of proportional taxation on 
estates and introduces the system of the central collection of 
taxes. The Directorate General is working now on collecting 
all overdue and accumulated taxes. 

THE DD3ECTORATE GENERAL OF INCOME TAX 

This Directorate General drafted the new Income Tax 
Law, the most important points of which are : 

(a) Income tax on incomes up to ID. 8,000 per annum 
owrThft fi^ Chan ^ d ' but - the tax ™* increa « ed on inco^ 

over ro afnm S 6 m *>™ ta T x is 60 P er cent on inco ^s 
over LV. 20,000 for residents m Iraq and 60 per cent on in- 
comes over ID. 10,000 for non-residents. Th e P old [law also 
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applied to companies of up to ID 12 00C > annual income. Over 
that figure, companies with limited liability are taxed more 
than cfmpanies with public shareholding. The former are tax- 
ed^t"r cenTbetween ID. 12,000 and ID. 15,000 incomes 
while the latter are taxed at 40 per cent for incomes at or 
more than ID. 12,000. 

(b) Incomes of the same person from various sources 
are added together for the purpose of taxation J xation on 
the profit of shares in companies, etc., is collected througn 
the companies concerned. 

(c) All contributions made by individuals or companies 
to various charitable organisations and to governmental and 
semi-governmental departments are deducted from the in- 
come for the purpose of taxation. 

(d) Personal exemption was left unchanged, but an ad- 
ditional exemption of ID. 100 is granted to the aged, blind, 
and to married people if both husband and wife are salaried. 

The Directorate General has also improved the system 
of collection and income estimation. 

THE DIRECTORATE GENERAL OF TASHA 

This Directorate General looks after the distribution 
of flour to licensed bakeries, where loaves and bread are sold 
for the public at subsidised prices (e.g. a 200 gram loaf costs 
8 fils). The Directorate General has constructed a number ot 
modern bakeries in various towns in Iraq. The modern Bagh- 
dad bakery, capable of producing 600,000 loaves daily, com- 
menced production in June 1959. 

The Directorate General employs over 700 persons 
and provides work for about 9,000 workers, contractors, and 
the like. 
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TABLE 2 



A Summary of Revenues 

Revenues Sums, ID. for 1959 



Section I — Income Tax 

Section II — Customs and Excise dues 



51,900,000 



28,645,000 



Section IH — Agricultural Taxes and 

Dues (Land Taxes and Consumption Dues) 2,0^1,DW 



Section IV — Property Tax 
Section V — Sundry Dues (Stamps) 



1,600,000 



1,000,000 



Section VI — Posts, Telephones and Telegraphs 2,833,500 
Section VII — Government Departments 3,617,700 



Section VIII — State Organisations and 
Projects 

Section IX — Various Sundry Revenues 
(Stoppages of Pension Salaries) 

Total 



1,727,600 



1,398,200 



ID.95,343,500 
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COMMUNICATIONS 



A T the start of World War I, there were no roads and rail- 
-r^ways worthy of the name in the country, but during that 
war, and again during World War H, some temporary roads 
E? S£ lwa y s ' ??} d one or two military airports were construc- 
13k ^ eSG ' untl1 . V ?^ recentlv > were all that Iraq had in the 
field of communications. But when Iraq's share of oil was in- 

wEJ - nd 7 °P erc S nt 0f ^e revenue was allocated for deve- 
1S2S«5 5™?? SS Programmes for road communications 
2? t£ £ ? ed l nd Bnt J sh en g ine ^a were brought into the coun- 
try to design them and supervise their construction. Some time 
later it was discovered that most of these engineers knew 
S5Jii?^i- al ? ut r 5 a ? design and instruction. These were 
%TJffl d i a ^ ar ^ ed ' but onl y af ter they wasted much money 
and delayed the programme by at least four years. 

+ ™ Engineers of various nationalities were then encased 
to review the designs, and supervise the work At Present 

n^he'sou^nd^r T dS C ° Spleted ' two in the noShf one 
m tne south and the others m central Iraq, totalling" 38? km 

Ten more roads are now under construction (total llngth 663 

km.) five of which are in the north and the others S to cen 

for tend^ 1 * 6 ""^ t0talHng 425 km ' are now heing prepared 

^^.^ e Director ate General of Roads and Bridges is ai™ 
undertaking a programme of road building. TiSre are 640 

comolefeTThf JE?*™^ S? ^f^tifn, with all surveys 
completed. The Directorate General is working now on the 
surveys and designs of 224 more km. In addition the Direc 
torate General looks after the maintenance of 2 200 km of 
metalled roads and 4,200 km. of unsurfaced roads 

Completed bridges total twelve in all naH-« rt f +v,^ 
mnTn try ' ^uding some major one! m to™*, Edrttan m 
S^ ( fe?^ wor * * "»«tor way on Sf A&S 
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THE DIRECTORATE GENERAL OF RAILWAYS 
Work completed by July 14th, 1959: 

(a) Baghdad North and Baghdad East Stations were dis- 
continued and the railway lines were diverted to the new sta- 
tion. 

(b) The Basrah Station was discontinued and the lines 
were diverted to the new station. 

(c) A new shed was completed for housing metric and 
wide gauge railway engines. 

(d) A new wide gauge line was built between Baghdad 
and the Dora Refinery. 

(e) A new warehouse was built for the storage of goods 
for the Mosul train. 

(f ) A model village for railway employees was built. 

(g) A number of housing schemes were completed in vari- 
ous parts of the country for the use of Directorate's officials 
and employees. 

(h) Unions for railway employees were licensed. 

(i) Additional rooms were built to houses constructed 

during the old regime for the residence of railway officials. 

Work is expecteed to start shortly on constructing a 
wide gauge line between Baghdad and Basrah, while two new 
warehouses, each having a capacity of 30,000 tons will be 
built in Shalchiyah. 

THE DIRECTORATE GENERAL OF POSTS AND TELEG- 
RAPHS 

This Directorate has been working since the Revolu- 
tion to expand and develop the wireless and telephonic net- 
work. Telephone exchanges were enlarged and two new short- 
wave transmitters were installed. In addition, three wireless 
receivers are expected to be installed shortly. An extensive 
pogramme has been completed to construct a number of post, 
telegraph and telephone buildings all over the country and 
plans are now complete for an eight-floor building to be the 
headquarters of the Central Telephone Department. The Dir- 
ectorate is endeavouring now to reopen its training school. 

A new agreement was concluded with the People's Re- 
public of Bulgaria to develop postal, telegraphic and wireless 
services between both countries. Direct airmail deliveries were 
organised with all socialist countries. 
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THE DIRECTORATE GENERAL OF IRAQI PORTS AD- 
MINISTRATION 

After the Revolution, this Directorate dispensed with a 
great number of foreigners, replacing them with Iraqi work- 
ers. It also sent a large number of students abroad for speci- 
alisation and technical training. 

In addition, a vaccination centre, many stores and sh- 
eds in Fao, and a wooden wharf were all completed. Teleprin- 
ters between Basrah and Bahrain were installed for continu- 
ous operation. 
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CONSTRUCTION AND HOUSING 



1. Private Buildings 

After World War II, Iraq emerged, as other countries 
occupied by foreign forces throughout the war, with enorm- 
ous sterling balances accumulated in London and pending 
negotiation. The purchasing power dropped and the construc- 
tional activity in the country was limited to a few military 
barracks and other installations and a small number of houses 
necessitated by the increase of population in the cities and 
towns. 

The formation of the Development Board and the in- 
crease in Iraq's share of oil revenues attracted many foreign 
companies to open branches in Iraq. Demand for houses in- 
creased therefore, and so did rents, a factor that encouraged 
capital owners to invest in this field. In consequence, building 
activities were renewed and many new districts came into be- 
ing in the suburbs of large cities, particularly Baghdad. De- 
mands for houses increased and rents rose beyond reasonable 
limits, as did land prices. The Doxiades Foundation was then 
called into the country to study the housing crisis and prepare 
the necessary housing schemes. The Foundation started to 
prepare designs for experimental houses and put them out to 
tender before it had time to study the conditions prevalent in 
the country and the materials used for building. 
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The housing shortage became very acute and land pri- 
ces rose more than ever, causing much hardship to employees 
and officials with small incomes. The government complicated 
the issue, probably intentionally, to distract the attention of 
people from the international situation. The ruling class and 
members of the royal family benefitted from this situation and 
from development programmes which were manipulated to in- 
crease the prices of their land. This benefit, however, was at 
the expense of the general public. 

One of the first steps of the Government of the Revolu- 
tion therefore was to decrease rents by 20 per cent., thus ligh- 
tening one of the heaviest burdens weighing on the people. 
Many plots of state-owned land were sold at reduced prices to 
members of co-operative building societies to encourage them 
to build their own homes. 



2. Public Buildings 

Many public buildings during the old regime were used 
for purposes other than that for which they were designed. 
Such buildings were therefore unsuitable and improvements 
and additions to them were of no avail. The new policy was 
directed to constructing new public buildings of modern de- 
sign, equipped with all facilities and health requirements. De- 
signs are now complete for a number of hospitals, schools, 
government departments, and slaughter houses. A design for 
a governmental centre including all ministries and public ser- 
vices is also under consideration. In addition, plans are ready 
for a number of stadiums. 

Construction will begin shortly on the following pro- 
jects: The Medical City (2,000 beds) , Kadhimain Hospital (320 
beds), Amara Hospital (222 beds), Karkh Hospital (320 beds) 
and the Basrah Hospital (505 beds). 

The new building of Baghdad University will be started 
shortly. It will contain study and living quarters for 22,000 stu- 
dents plus the teaching staff. 

3. Housing 

Housing schemes cover all Iraq. They include experi- 
mental houses, houses for workers and employees of state- 
owned factories, and basic designs for towns. Schemes com- 
pleted so far include about 4,911 houses all over the country, 
Seven schemes are still under construction totalling 6,374 
houses and costing ID. 5,872,933. Tenders have been received 
for seven new schemes totalling 4,985 houses. 
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Schemes approved 

Twenty-five tenders for housing schemes, totalling 13,- 
806 houses, are now ready for advertising. During the period 
from September 1958 to April 1959 nine tenders were awarded 
to Iraqi contractors and most of them will be completed during 
the next year. These include tenders for the construction of 
259 houses in Amara, 286 houses in Nasiriyah, 154 houses in 
Sulaimaniyah, 30 houses for the Sugar Factory in Mosul, 152 
houses in Arbil, public buildings for the Mosul housing sche- 
me, public buildings for the Debis housing scheme, two villages 
for Greater Mussayab Project, and the development work of 
the Baghdad West Housing Scheme, including roads, sewerage 
and electricity. 

Many plots were prepared for long period lease. 

Schemes tinder study 

Sixty-three schemes are being studied by Iraqi engi- 
neers. In addition to housing schemes, they include rural re- 
form schemes. 

After the termination of the contract of Doxiades, 
many foreign engineers were replaced by Iraqis and the work 
of the various housing departments was included within the 
duties of the newly formed Ministry of Works and Housing. 
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LOCAL DEVELOPMENT 



DEVELOPMENT projects during the old regime were con- 
fined to the major cities and towns, and in the regions of 
large feudalist estates. This inevitably led to land speculation 
and was of a particular advantage to feudalists and large land- 
owners. For this reason, the Government of the Revolution 
worked towards spreading development to all parts of the 
country. Attention was given to local development program- 
mes, such as water schemes, electricity, roads, the construc- 
tion of government buildings, and some light and rural 
industries. 
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Since all this work falls within the boundaries of muni- 
cipalities and local administrations, the Development Board 
granted these authorities the necessary loans to carry out the 
required work. 

The following summary illustrates some of the activities 
of local administration: 

1. Amanat al-Asima (The Municipality of Baghdad) 

Since July 14th, 1958, the Municipality has been work- 
ing on preparing the designs for the construction of roads all 
over the capital, together with rain water sewers, public squ- 
ares, street gardens and public gardens. Various markets for 
agricultural crops and fish were built and others will be com- 
pleted soon. The requisitioning of land necessary for three 
new streets was completed, eleven streets were constructed 
and a sewer for twenty streets was also completed. A start has 
been made on constructing ten more streets and the sewers 
for thirty more. 



2. Municipalities in Other Liwas 

The activities of municipalities are concentrated on var- 
ious public schemes, such as constructing streets, markets, 
parks, slaughter houses and public baths. To finance these 
projects, the Municipalities depend on their own budgets and 
on the help of the Government in the form of loans and con- 
tributions. The Development Board loaned to the Ministry of 
Interior a sum of ID. 2,000,000 for road building and metalling 
within municipalities* boundaries. On April 1st, 1959, the 
Board granted a loan of ID. 4,615,393 to all municipalities in 
Iraq, in addition to loans given individually to the various 
municipalities. Total sums loaned reached ID. 28,997,900 to 
be paid back in fifty years. This undoubtedly represents a 
major contribution towards raising the standard of the people. 

The Government of the Revolution paid special atten- 
tion to securing drinking water and electricity for the people in 
various parts of the country. During the past ten months many 
new schemes have been completed and are at present in opera- 
tion. In Zakho three A.C. power generators with an output of 
240 kw. were installed and a new network was constructed for 
the distribution of this power. Another scheme of 150 kw. was 
constructed in Aqra, and in Dohuk two new sets totalling an 
output of 200 kw. A.C. were added to the existing power sta- 
tion. A modern generating station of two sets, developing 500 
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kw. together with two 1200 kva transf ormers, was installed. An 
A.C. station of 270 kw. output was installed in Penjwin and 
another of a similar type and 150 kw. output was installed in 
Makhmour. An additional set of 600 kw. A.C. complete with 
control and distribution panels and with a 1,000 kva transfor- 
mer was installed in Nasiriyah and a 270 kw. station was in- 
stalled in Tawila. Electricity was introduced in Qal'at Diza for 
the first time when a power station with a 160 kw. output with 
all additional equipment and accessories was installed there. 
The old D.C. station in Kifri was scrapped and a new A.C. 
station developing 200 kw. was built. A set of 100 kw. D.C. 
was added to Halabcha electricity station. In Rawanduz two 
sets each of 200 kw. output were added to the power station, 
together with the necessary transformers, and in Shaqlawa two 
additional sets, each developing 200 kw. were installed, toge- 
ther with all control and distribution equipment for the pur- 
pose of securing electricity during the tourist season. In 
Majar Al-Kabir, a new electricity scheme, made up of two A.C. 
sets each developing 200 kw. was installed. Two sets each de- 
veloping 200 kw. were installed in the pumping station in Hin- 
diya. In Suq Al-Shuyoukh a new station was built with two 
sets developing 200 kw. with all accessories, and in Diwaniya 
a station of 200 kw. was installed to supply power to the pumps 
of the water scheme. In Nu'maniya a modern station of 200 
kw. A.C. was installed to supply power to water pumps. Other 
stations are now being built in Ali Al-Gharbi, Rawanduz, Abu 
Al-Khassib, Baladruz, Mandeli and Miqdadiya. 

The water scheme in Nasiriyah, which has an output of 
1,512,000 gallons per day, was completed; together with the 
Khedir Water Scheme, which has a capacity of 260,000 gallons 
per day. In TWairij the existing water scheme was enlarged to 
an output of 1,008,000 gallons per day. Also completed were 
the water schemes of Hindiya, output 540,000 gallons per day, 
and Dujaila, output 259,000 gallons per day. 

Water schemes under construction to be completed soon 
are: Diwaniyah — 1,440,000 gallons per day; Ramadi — 1,152,- 
000; Shamiya— 576,000; Nu'maniya-~547,000 ; Suq Al- 
Shuqoukh— 547,000 and Ali Al-Gharbi— 345,000. Up till now 
the number of municipalities having water schemes is 53 and 
those with electricity schemes, 105. 

Due to the importance of the role that could be played 
by municipalities in contributing to the development of the 
country, a new ministry, the Ministry of Municipalities, was 
recently formed. 
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ECONOMIC PLANNING 



THE economic status prevalent in the old regime was near 
chaos, as was clearly seen in the previous chapters deal- 
ing with the various sectors of Iraq's economy, i.e, agriculture, 
agrarian reform, industry and industrialisation, oil policy, tra- 
de policy, financial policy, construction and housing and local 
development. The leaders and experts of the Revolution had 
only general principles to apply to events as they were broug- 
ht to their notice, but as a result of their observations, evid- 
ence accumulated of the necessity for replacing this disorderly 
economy with a unified economic plan for the Republic of Iraq. 
Following carefully the affairs of the Development Board, the 
first unsuccessful attempt in planning an economic program- 
me, convinced the leader of the Revolution to adopt the prin- 
ciple of economic planning. 

The Development Board was establsihed in 1950 to su- 
pervise the spending of the loan granted to Iraq by the World 
Bank for construction of the Wadi Al-Tharthar Project for 
flood control, and to prepare "a general economic and financial 
plan for developing the income of Iraq and raising the stand- 
ard of living of its people." In 1952, 70 per cent of oil revenues 
were allocated to the Development Board to finance its pro- 
jects. 

The Board was conceived as an independent organisa- 
tion responsible for drafting the general economic plan for the 
country, and, after the approval of Parliament, for its execu- 
tion. The Ministry of Development was established in 1953 
and the Minister of Development represented the Board at 
the Council of Ministers and was the link between the Board 
and Parliament. 

During the period between the establishment of the 
Development Board and the start of the Revolution, there 
were two programmes: the First Five Year Programme (1951- 
1955) during which a few minor and limited achievements 
were attained and can be summarised in the completion of the 
two major projects of Habbaniyah and Wadi Tharthar. It is 
worth mentioning that the first project was started before 
1951. 
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Sums allocated for the first programme exceeded ID. 
155 million, though only about half of this sum was actualy 
spent, because projects included were not based on the neces- 
sary studies and surveys to plan a successful operating pro- 
gramme. The execution of the projects was slow and ill-con- 
sidered. The second Development Programme 1955-1959, to 
which another year was added to become the 1955-1960 Pro- 
gramme, has an allocation of ID. 500 million to be spent dur- 
ing that period on the various sectors of economy. Until the 
start of the Revolution, the money actually spent on various 
projects was ID. 250 million. In general, however, this pro- 
gramme was from two to three years behind schedule. Most 
of the projects included in the Second Five Year Plan are 
still under investigation and study, although three and a 
half years have elapsed since the start of the Plan. 

Economic and Planning Errors in the First and 
Second Programme: 

All factors were favourable for a major development 
movement and quick economic achievements. Money, man- 
power, natural resources and scope for investments were 
abundantly available and it was possible to benefit from fore- 
ign experience. But what actually materialised was a para- 
lysed development policy and minor and disjointed achieve- 
ments. While the enormous oil revenues were changed into a 
few huge buildings and unsuccessful highways that do not 
link the important cities and towns, a good amount of the 
revenue found its way into the engineering consultant com- 
panies in the form of fabulous fees and payments, whilst an- 
other considerable part went to the officials controlling the 
Ministry and the Board and to people of influence in the old 
regime, through unjust requisitioning and pre-arranged ag- 
reements with some contracting companies. 

This clearly indicates that there were very serious 
and essential errors in the former development policy, which 
paralysed development work, diminished and limited its ach- 
ievements. The mistakes can be summarised as follows: 

1 There was neither a sound economic basis for the gen- 
eral programme, nor any economic planning in the accepted 
sense! What actually happened was that huge sums of money 
were distributed for the main expenditure aspects. 

It was known through engineers of the various tech- 
nical sections of the Development Board that ; the Second 
Programme 1955-1959 and all its projects were insufficiently 
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studied They told of how they received instructions to hasten 
the completion of the studies of the projects assigned to th- 
Sm Submit them to the Council of Ministers and Parha- 
SmSR? Sri* time. This clearly indicates that pro- 
SSded in the Programme were not given thorough stu- 
dv and L that the importance of these projects in relation to 
the national economy was not correctly assessed. 

2 The concentration on projects of flood control dams, 
roads bridges and public buildings was excessive and unjus- 
tuled ' and led to an unbalanced economic development Des- 
p^e the importance of these projects and the jrmdirect con- 
tribution to an economic revival, they lead to no direct lnc- 
reaseTn the national income, i.e. they caused no increase m 
gS produced nor in production services and they did not 
iecure continuous employment for the worker. 

As a result these projects did not create momentum in 
ectmc^devlo^en^rikther would they be able to attain 
S^SSis^Sic growth in case oil revenues were stx>£ 
ned for anv reason. About 75 per cent of investments of the 
General Programme and the Second Programme were of this 
t™e whilst industrial, agricultural and productive projects, 
alFof which Srectly incrlase production, were overlooked. 

The emphasis on these social investment projects also 
increases thTrisk of inflation, as money is, b;mg spen^ wrto- 
out an appreciable increase in production and productive ser 
vkes leaSng to increased imports and a decrease in purch- 
asing power. 

3 Industrialisation was given a second *7> a f *^t 

Stat and Second ^^^^fSt^J^^ 

£s^a^ SnSe 

vestigations, studies and engineers' salaries. Not a single 

scheme was executed. 

The Second Programme allocated ID. 67 million (or 
ia ™^P^nftTe General Programme) for industry, mineral 

SoiScaSy underdeveloped countries it ^^Jt^tiieEe 
C ^ W rL • ar l Q n «orp*mta2"e was misspent. At the start oi tne xu; 
SKteT fte^nlv™ r^el^n S o™eraW were two cement fac- 
toSm%hait Venning plant, a sugar factory and a tex- 
Se tnd wSving factor/The ma in P™er stet. onsm Betas 

SET* -ro"ne*« n A^ 
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ral gas, sulphur extraction, paper manufacturing, steel pro- 
duction and other vital industries were only started after the 
Revolution, although they were scheduled for completion on 
March 31st 1960. 



4. The agriculture problem was superficially and incorr- 
ectly treated, without attempting the radical solution of the 
ownership of land and feudalism which derived the greatest 
profit from irrigation and drainage projects. It is known that 
the major irrigation projects, such as dams, reservoirs and 
the like were financed from oil revenues. These projects cau- 
sed an increase in the prices of land, most of which belonged 
to feudalists; an increase which is almost equivalent to the 
amount of money spent on the projects. It is therefore logical 
to assume that oil revenues which belonged to all were trans- 
ferred through irrigation schemes to the pockets of feudalists 
and landowners, leaving the peasant and the ordinary man as 
poor as ever. 

5. Money was spent on projects that have no relation to 
national economy, such as the former Royal Palace (now the 
Republican Palace) and other buildings of the same type. 
Such schemes cannot possibly be called development schemes, 
but can very aptly be called wasteful schemes designed prim- 
arily for the advantage of a certain class. 

6. The incompatibility between governmental projects 
and private projects. An example of this is the establishment 
of the second state-owned cement factory in Hammam Al- 
Alil near Mosul, which flooded the market with surplus cem- 
ent, hitting hard the private cement factories which already 
produced sufficient for the market. 

7. Iraqi engineers and technicians were neglected and the 
work of development was assigned almost wholly to foreig- 
ners. There was no plant to train Iraqi engineers and techni- 
cians to replace foreign engineers. 

It can be seen from all this that the Development Bo- 
ard was, until the dawn of July 14th, 1958, an arena in which 
many crimes were committed. Of these crimes we mention as 
examples: granting illegal concessions and giving a free hand 
to some contracting and consultant companies to exploit the 
finances of the Board, giving advances to contractors with- 
out bank guarantees, distributing millions to influential per- 
sonalities of the Board and their friends through requisi- 
tioning their land against fabulous prices, neglecting Iraqi 
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engineers and technicians and depending on high salaried 
unproductive foreign engineers. 

It was not surprising .*«£**$*& <££££££ 

K&2 3*322 2SS3EV&&" rights of the 

Board and of the people. 

The Development Board Wf««f £K 
companies the right of »"«^ *^^^g£riurf»e of 
overdraft 3 k ns T ^ s Sge^eZm^nt Vat projects were 
a foreign bank, lnis axraugcx "=*«:, wlp nrofits were obt- 
actually financed by an I^i capital whUe pronts ^ 

ained by a foreign company. Added to t ^ ne obtain f rom the 
contracting companies used to apply to and oot 

Board substantial ^ money ^fggtS^S; after the Reyo- 
antees. All this led to the ^^^^ pallte fl should 
lution, the P rmcl P le , that M ^U°p^fital to finance their pro- 

after the Revolution as the oriyre^^^^ ^eled 
sited with the Board. Apart -^^^^ked the contract- 
strictly to the terms **£•■*■*•«** thege $$*$,, 
ing companies to do ^"•^J ehw advances and privil- 
which were used to obta mmg m on^ ^ conditions, 

eges with ease, could not ca f^ o °"„ „ " its leea l right and 
The Board was forced therefore to mMH & Cont . 
terminated their contracts These compart Kirimk/Su i ai _ 
raeting and Trading Comanpy (CA.X) on ^tne wla . Der . 

maniyah Ro^d y Wdham Press^Company on w ^ Road 

bendi Khan; Vianmi Company on tne^ arr RQad _ The 

ySSri aUheVnse of these companies. 

No leas serious were the W*W|W for £1' 

struction of various projects. 
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These agreements allowed for consultation percent- 
ages much higher than and sometimes twice those generally 
accepted as an average. As a result of the evidence and rem- 
arks of the technical sections of the Development Board, it 
was decided to review the contracts of some of these compa- 
nies, amongst them Tippets, Abbot and Macarthy and Strat- 
ton Engineering Company, which was responsible for con- 
sultation on a number of irrigation and drainage schemes 
such as Shatra Drainage and Gharaf Regulators. After a 
careful study of all financial, legal and technical objections 
against this Company, the Board decided to terminate its 
contract. 

Other consultant companies whose contracts were 
terminated for the same or similar reasons include Ammonia 
Cazalla (fertilizer project), Ipasco (natural gas project), 
Ipcon (fine textile project) , McKenzie (steel project) , Site In- 
vestigation (mineral and geological survey), Airabdous (Sul- 
aimaniya Sinjar project) and Edward Kelsey (Nasiriyah — 
Diwaniyah highway). 

The Board also put an end to speculations and price ma- 
nipulations of requisitioned land and investigated a number 
of cases which took place during the old regime, the most im- 
portant of which is the case of land requisitioned for the Ba- 
ghdad University. 

In addition to all this, the Board inherited numerous 
errors and obligations towards contractors. But it was oblig- 
ed to carry on with projects under construction, trying as 
much as possible to, introduce the necessary reforms and en- 
sure maximum possible savings. An example of this was the 
contract for the construction of the former Royal Palace, 
where it was possible to agree with the contractors to cancel- 
some additional contracts and to replace some of the imported 
materials with locally manufactured ones, thus securing a 
substantial saving. 

The Development Board reviewed the Development 
Programme (1955-1959) in the light of the interests of nation- 
al economy to avoid the mistakes committed during the old 
regime, to cancel out all projects inconsistent with the inter- 
ests of the economic revolution, and to rectify others by 
checking their designs and introducing to them the necessary 
adjustments. In reviewing these projects, special attention is 
paid to economy, to save on their expenditure, and rely as far 
as possible on materials available locally, and on Iraqi sub-co- 
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ntractors. The element of time is emphasised and the depart- 
ments concerned are instructed to speed all projects under their 
direction. Another positive achievement in the field of econo- 
mic growth and development is the training of Iraqi techni- 
cians and ensuring that Iraqi hands are given all the sensitive 
posts in the execution of the development programmes. The 
Government also ensured that development programmes cov- 
ered all parts of the country, and applied this principle to the 
housing schemes which were started after the Revolution. Al- 
so achieved were numerous vital urgent industrialization and 
housing projects, which were neglected during the old regime. 
In the field of industry, a good start was made with the sign- 
ing of the Technical and Economic Agreement with the Soviet 
Union as explained in a previous chapter. The Development 
Board participated actively in municipal programmes by 
granting loans to local authorities to be spent on various mu- 
nicipal projects. 

Another example of projects reviewed and basically 
altered is Baghdad University. The design of the University 
was altered according to the directions of the Prime Minister, 
enlarging its various sections, especially the library, the ass- 
embly halls and the boarding section. 

Irrigation projects basically altered were previously 
studied in the chapter dealing with Agriculture. These projects 
include the Derbendi Khan Dam, the Bakhmah Dam and the 
drainage schemes. 

A large expansion in housing was apparent after the 
Revolution. Many houses have been completed and many 
others are still under construction. Amongst them is a scheme 
for 2,716 house for army officers, of which 100 houses were 
inaugurated on July 14th, 1959. Generally speaking, all new 
houses have seen their designs altered to increase their areas 
and the number of rooms they contained. 

The Development Board paid special attention to basic 
town planning, which includes a long term administrative, 
economic social and technical policy, derived from the actual 
activity oi the town and its expected future development. 

The technical sections concerned have prepared basic 
designs for Kerbala, Sulaimaniyah, Kirkuk, Amara 
Arbil, Diwaniyah, Nasiryah, Najaf, Alkufa and Abu Skhair. 
The Development Board also approved the addition of princi- 
ple towns and Kadha centres, in particular those whose popula- 
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tion is more than 10,000, for the purpose of conducting the 
necessary studies and drafting the basic plans for these towns 
and cities. 

In the fields of industry, mining and distribution of 
electricity, broad lines for great achievements in the immedi- 
ate future were put down. As a result of studies and negotia- 
tions conducted in Baghdad and Moscow, a Technical and Eco- 
nomic Co-operation Agreement was concluded between the 
Republic of Iraq and the Soviet Union, which includes the 
establishment of the following factories: 

Steel and foundry, chemical fertilizers, sulphur extrac- 
tion from natural gas and production of sulphuric acid, elect- 
rical appliances, electrical bulbs, glass, cotton textile, 
woollen textile, tricot (stockings and lingerie) , tailoring, can- 
ning of fruits, vegetables and meat, caustic soda, plastics. The 
Agreement also provides for carrying out geological surveys 
aU over Iraq, which will be the basis for the expected indus- 
trialization plan. These projects will be completed between 
1961-1964. Agreement was also reached with Technoexport 
Foundation in Czechoslovakia, for establishing a modern peo- 
ple's shoe factory, producing one million pairs of shoes a year. 
This factory will be ready in a period not exceeding two years. 

In addition, the agreement concluded with the Soviet Un- 
ion includes other projects and studies in the fields of agricul- 
ture, irrigation and communication, most important of which 
are the factory of agricultural machinery, expanding the work- 
shop of repair and assembly in Shalchiya, improving Basrah 
port, studying river navigation in the Tigris, Euphrates and 
both Zabs, surveying the control reservoirs of the higher Euph- 
rates, studying the possibility of building Alfat'ha dam, con- 
trolling the waters of the Tigris river between Amara and 
Qurna, offering technical aid and training to the Iraqi peasant 
on the modern agricultural methods and use of fertilisers, 

and building two silos for grain storage. 
x ■ . 

As for industrial financing, the Development Board in- 
creased the capital of the Industrial Bank by ID. 1 million. 
Thus the paid-up capital had become about ID. 5 million. Gen- 
erally, necessary steps were undertaken to strengthen the 
Bank, and prepare it to play a more active role in encouraging 
and raising the standard of industry all over the Republic. 

In reviewing and improving the former development 
programme, in cancelling the contracts of some consultant or 
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contracting companies, adding new projects to the programme 
and concluding a technical and economic agreement with the 
Soviet Union, the Government found in all these procedures 
temporary and partial solutions, which cannot replace the ur- 
gent necessity for drafting a general economic plan covering aU 
Ispects of state-owned and private economy, and for Jinding 
a central system efficient enough to plan the national economy. 

The Government of the Revolution therefore decided to 
adont the principle of economic planning. It formed the Mm- 
teSy; and L Board of Planning, in conformity with the Executive 
Authority Law No. 47 of April 4th, 1959. 

The Board of Economic Planning comprises the Prime 
Minister as Chairman and the Ministers of Planning, Fin- 
ance, Industry, Agrarian Refo^^ A ^ u ! tur %^7^f 1 ^ 
tions and Works, Housing and Social Affairs. If need should 
arise, the Chairman has the right to ask any other minister to 
join. The duties of the Board are as follows: 

(a) Drafting detailed plans to execute the economic pol- 
icy of the Council of Ministers. 

(b) To study and modify the detailed economic plan 
submitted to it by the minister. 

(c) To undertake the necessary procedure for supervis- 
ing the execution of the detailed economic plan. 

The Board of Economic Planning carries out its duties 
under the following conditions; 

(a) The Prime Minister plans the basis of the economic 
policy and the budget of planning for the fundamen- 
tal projects provided it will not be less than 60 per 
cent of the total oil revenues. 

(b) The Council of Ministers decides upon the detailed 
economic plan and orders its execution. 



The Ministry of Planning drafts tiie detailed economic 
plan, *A*iriA« th ft budget of plani mTrtorthriu nd amental pro^ 
*ie^ts7a^ffrT)ro\^ executipjiOT_chej)liins pro- 

vlo^d-midTin^o-Tlolggl ^iiMlm^y -f plfcws the dractto^gEl 
thTCouncTnCMMister^ 
and the suggestidnrrmdrplaWof^^ 
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THE ECONOMIC ORGANISATION 



IT was necessary to adopt the principle of economic plan- 
ning for developing the Iraqi economy, on the basis of a 
general economic plan, drafted and its execution supervised by 
the Ministry and Board of Planning. The Jinplemfrntation oiL 
such an economic plan requires an efficient executive machi- 
nery, with full specialization and proper functional distribu- 
tion. It was essential therefore to study and reform the eco- 
nomic system inherited from the old regime. 

The old executive economic system which was made up 
of the Ministries of Finance, Development, Economics, Com- 
munications and Works, Agriculture and Social Affairs, show- 
ed two distinct features: 

(a) Economic duties and formations of basically diver- 
gent natures were included in one executive system, 
as for example, the case in the Ministries of Development, 
Economics, and Works and Communications. 

(b) Economic duties and formations of basically similar 
natures were scattered over a variety of ministries. For ex- 
ample, industrial duties were distributed amongst the Minis- 
tries of Development, Economics and Works and Communi- 
cations, and construction duties amongst the Ministries of 
Development, Works and Communications, and Education, 
and those of local development amongst the Ministries of 
Interior, and Social Affairs etc. 

These two features were closely interwoven and led to 
a decline in efficiency and productive capacity of the system, 
due to their contradiction to the principle of specialization and 
functional distribution. They were most conspicuous in the 
Ministry of Development, which duly acquired the title "The 
Unproductive Empire." 

The purpose of forming the Development Board in 1950, 
and later the Ministry of Development in 1953, was to facilit- 
ate foreign supervision, even domination, over development 
projects. It was the World Bank which suggested the forma- 
tion of the Development Board, and considered it as one of 
the conditions in approving the loan for financing Al- 
Tharthar project. Since the British and United States Govern- 
ments were the controlling shareholders of the World Bank, a 
representative of each Government was delegated to the Deve- 
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lopment Board. The two representatives were still in Iraq at 
the time of the Revolution. 

The other reason for the independence of the Develop- 
ment Board and its isolation from the other economic systems 
in the country was the lack of political settlement resulting 
from the isolation of the Government from the people. The 
budget of development was roughly double the normal budget 
of the Government, i.e- more than a quarter the annual na- 
tional income. To limit the investment work of this huge deve- 
lopment budget to one ministry, despite the variety of its 
spending, led to an inflated executive system and a drop in 
efficiency. 

This economic concentration has an element of risk al- 
so, since any mistake or fall in efficiency will have repercus- 
sions in the rest of the government system. There may also be 
a political risk, due to division of authority between the Prime 
Minister and the minister in charge of such an inflated system. 
Also, each technical section in the Ministry of Development 
had its equivalent in other ministries. For example, the First 
Technical Section (responsible for flood control, irrigation and 
drainage) had an equivalent in the Directorate General of Ir- 
rigation in the Ministry of Irrigation. The Fourth Technical 
Section (Agricultural Researches) had an equivalent in the 
Directorate of Agricultural Research, also in the Ministry of 
Agriculture- This duplication of the duties in irrigation and 
agricultural research between two ministries was bound to 
lead to (1) the squandering of the limited technical possibili- 
ties distributed over the activities of two separate depart- 
ments, and (2) the isolation of the irrigation policy from the 
agricultural policy. 

The success of the agrarian reform policy depends, to a 
large extent, on the unification and harmony of securing irn- 
gational waters and land distribution, in addition to the im- 
provement of agricultural crops through applying scientific 
methods based on agricultural research. 

The Second Technical Section of the Development 
Board, responsible for roads, bridges and public building con- 
struction, was an exact copy of the Directorate General of 
Buildings and the Directorate General of Roads and Bridges. 
This duplication could only lead to confusion and chaos. The 
Fifth Technical Section, responsible for housing, needed a thor- 
ough study of the principles involved and the functional dis- 
tribution. Housing schemes were unproductive, in the sense 
that they did not help to build the foundations of economy, as 
do heavy industries and communications. Such housing sche- 
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mes, especially those for sarif a dwellers and the limited-income 
class, represent one, of the social services of the State, which 
can offer housing in two stages — firstly, by selling State- 
owned land at reduced prices and secondly by offering money, 
either through the Estate Bank, by increasing its capital, or 
by loans to co-operative societies, thus encouraging the build- 
ing movement undertaken by the middle-income class. Gov- 
ernment housing schemes to solve the problems of sarifa 
dwellers can then be transferred to a ministry specialised in 
building and housing affairs, and the Fifth Technical Section 
attached to such a ministry. 

Apart from the Directorates General of Accountancy 
and Contracts, there only remains the Third Technical Section 
of the Ministry of Development, responsible for industry and 
mining, and the Industrial Bank. At the same time, a Ministry 
had to be formed to control the existing industrial schemes 
and organisations, and to look after State and private indus- 
tries. The Third Technical Section and the Industrial Bank 
were chosen to be the nucleus of such a ministry, and other 
industrial departments now attached to other ministries (such 
as the Directorate General of Industry) can be transferred to 
this ministry. 

The Ministry of Development was not the only minis- 
try suffering from duplication and anomalies in its depart- 
ments. Other such ministries included those of Economics, 
Agriculture, Works and Communications and Social Affairs. 
For example, the Ministry of Economies was responsible for 
internal and external trade, oil affairs, and industry, while 
the Ministry of Agriculture was responsible for irrigation, 
agricultural research, agrarian reforms, etc. The difference 
between the Ministry of Development and the other ministr- 
ies, therefore, was a difference of quantity and not of type. The 
inflation and duplication of duties reached their maximum in 
the Ministry of Development- 
It was for this reason that the Executive Authority 
Law No. 74 of April 4th, 1959, was promulgated. A number of 
new ministries were created to redistribute functional duties 
and execute the General Economic Plan. These new ministries 
are: The Ministry of Agrarian Reforms; The Ministry of Oil; 
The Ministry of Industry; The Ministry of Works and Hous- 
ing and the Ministry of Municipalities. The new ministries 
came through the unification of the widely scattered govern- 
ment departments, and through reorganising the duties of the 
ministries; thus, the Ministry of Economics became the Minis- 
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try of Trade and the Ministry of Works and <^*™**°™ 
Same the Ministry of Communications only. Apart f rom this, 
somTdepaXenteVere transferred from one ministry to an- 
other to fncSase tiieir efficiency. The new law abolished the 
Mmistry of Development and the Development Board. 



CONCLUSION 

It can be clearly seen that the Republic of Iraq is very 
rich in its agricultural, mineral and human resources, and that 
elnloTtation of this wealth is possible because of the abundan- 
ce of cap tS from oil revenues and from tiie profits oflocal pri- 
vate industries and government administrations. What was 
required to develop this wealth was organisation, technique 
and a national economic plan. 

The Republic inherited an inefficient and a corrupt eco- 
nomic system, duplicated in machinery and inflated in employ- 
ees and officials. This was the problem which the Executive 
Authority Law of 1959 came to solve and radically reform. 

The technical standard inherited was no better than the 
economic. The majority of people were suffering from ignor- 
ance and illiteracy, and there were not enough technicians and 
Sgfneers. In a country of 7,000,000 population there were 
only 1000 engineers, mostly civil. This shows the most im- 
portant problem faced by the Republic of I raq. 

The Government therefore worked at reorganising the 
educational system of the Republic, widening the scope of ele- 
mentary education and making it compulsory- It thus prepared 
the way to increase the number of Iraqi technicians and to 
train them to the various levels and specialisations required 
by the national economy. This reorganisation of the national 
economic system and improvement of the technical standard 
is the backbone of the General National Economic Plan. 

By forming a ministry responsible for drafting such a 
plan for the development of national economy (the Ministry 
of Planning) , the Government made a great step forward in 
organisation and co-ordination. 
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THE POLITICAL LITE 



THE 'political history of Iraq, during the past forty years, 
has been filled with a series of revolutions and national 
uprisings against imperialism and its local agents The July 
14th Revolution therefore emerged as the final product of this 
long struggle, and was thus the most important event in the po- 
litcal history of Iraq, and one of the most important interna- 
tional events since World War II, since it had demolished a 
strategic stronghold of imperialism in the Middle East where 
aggressive plans were designed against Arab countries and 
peace loving peoples. The Revolution transformed Iraq into 
an impregnable castle of liberation, democracy and peace, 
whereas previously it had been a nook for conspiracies against 
the independence and the peace of Iraq's neighbouring coun- 
tries and peoples. For this reason, the imperialists and react- 
ionary elements saw in this Revolution a serious danger 
threatening their interests and influences. 

The July 14th Revolution was not an event uncontem- 
plated, nor was it a military coup, aiming at replacing one rul- 
ing class with another without changing the ruling system and 
the economic and social relations. It was a Revolution in which 
the people and army participated and was an extension of the 
1920 Revolution and the successive National Uprisings of 1936, 
1941, 1948, 1952 and 1956, all of which aimed at liberating 
Iraq from the old regime. In his description, Leader Abdul 
Karim Qassim expressed the democratic conception of the 
Revolution, and evaluated its deep roots. He also paid tribute 
to the role of the people and their contribution to its magni- 
ficent success. On the other hand, the attitude adopted by the 
Soviet Union and the Socialist bloc (Bulgaria declared a gene- 
ral mobilization) had its decisive effect on the British and 
American troops which landed in Jordan and Lebanon, render- 
ing them unable to carry out their aggressive plans against 
the Republic of Iraq. 
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Laws and Regulations 



THE very first action of the Revolution was the proclama- 
tion of the Interim Constitution which confirmed, in 
Article 7, that "The people are the source of all powers" and 
in Article 3 "Arabs and Kurds are considered partners in this 
country and their national rights within the Unity of Iraq are 
recognised by this Constitution." The Constitution confirmed 
in Article 10 the freedom of thought and expression, and 
stressed in Article 11 that "freedom of the individual and the 
inviolability of the home are safeguarded." Article 9 states 
"all citizens are equal before the law in their public rights and 
obligations, and there shall be no distinction between them by 
reasons of race, origin, language, religion or belief" and in 
Article 19 the Constitution prohibited handing over persons 
enjoying political asylum to their country of origin. The Con- 
stitution emerged as an important democratic document, en- 
suring the fundamental democratic freedoms of the people 
and consolidated the entity of the Revoluion on a sound demo- 
cratic basis. 

One of the most important legislations of the Revolu- 
tion is the Agrarian Reform Law, which is discussed in an- 
other chapter. 

At the same time many laws and regulations imple- 
mented by the old regime against the interest of citizens were 
annulled. 

The Tribal Law, which gave a few feudalists the means 
to rule over millions of peasants, was annulled, while the law 
of Taswiyah which was used by feudalists to rule over vast 
areas of land was suspended. The Baghdad Penal Law was 
also annulled. 

The Law of Rights and Obligations of Growers, which 
Was passed in 1934, was an important factor in strengthening 
the grip of feudalism in Iraq and this was annulled, as was the 
Decree of Assemblies No. 25 of 1954. 

These were the most important laws so far tackled by 
the Revolution. The Ministry of Justice is at present studying 
about 167 bills for various Ministries, of which 151 bills were 
passed by April, 1959. 
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POLITICAL PRISONERS 

As a result of the long struggle against the old regime, 
many liberals were sent to prisons. The number of the political 
prisoners on July 14th was about 220 in Ba'quba prisons, all 
of whom were immediately released. Due to persecution dur- 
ing the old regime, many other citizens were forced to leave 
the country and some were denationalized. All have now re- 
turned and are enjoying their full rights. The government has 
issued Law No. 23 of 1958 concerning the general amnesty 
for the political crimes which took place between September 
1939 and just before July 14th 1958, and Law No. 22 for 1958 
granting amnesty to the Barazanis, who had repeatedly _ re- 
volted against the exterminated corrupt and feudalist regime 
and who sought refuge in the U.S.S.R. after their last unsuc- 
cessful revolt. Eight hundred of them have already returned 
to their country and were met with jubilation by all patriotic 
citizens. 

The government reviewed the sentences passed on the 
leaders of the Iraqi Communist Party who were executed in 
1959 and decided to consider them martyrs of the people and 
granted compensation to their next of kin. The same thing 
applies to four Barazanis who sacrificed themselves for the 
people. Many engineers, teachers, doctors, officers, students 
and others, who were persecuted by the old regime, were rein- 
stated with full honours. 



FREEDOM OF EXPRESSION 

The rulers of the old regime had always been on the 
alert for anti-imperialist and progressive ideas, therefore they 
suppressed the freedom of thought, banned national maga- 
zines and books and flooded the country with imperialist lea- 
flets. Nuri as-Said' s government issued the Decree of Printing 
in 1954, whereby the licenses of 255 newspers and magazines, 
scientific, social and religious, were cancelled, leaving in exis- 
tence seven government-controlled newspapers only. This de- 
cree granted the Minister of Interior huge powers to suspend 
any newspaper or magazine for a year, and to withdraw its 
licence if convinced that it formed a danger to the security of 
the state by publishing articles or news creating dissension 
amongst the citizens, or expounding principles, banned by 
law. 

Article 24 prohibited any paper or magazine that carri- 
ed any insinuation of insult to the government, Prime Minis- 
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ter, or any of the Ministers. It also imposed heavy conditions 
in issuing licences, including a ID. 500 deposit. 

The old regime did not only restrict the freedom of the 
Press but it also banned the films that convey a democratic or 
revolutionary theme. In addition, it banned all the films from 
the socialist bloc. 

During the Republican era, freedom of publication was 
granted to all, where only in Baghdad more than forty-five 
newspapers and magazines were licensed. Outside Baghdad, 
twentv were licensed and given complete freedom. Leader 
Abdul Karim Qassim evaluated the role of the national press 
and in addressing the pressmen said: "Anything that takes 
place, convey it to the people, if you detect any mistake of 
mine, reveal it to the people; I do ask you to do this." 

As a result of this, sales of newspapers rose greatly, 
and the general public freely purchased books and magazines 
that were banned during the old regime. 

Even films with democratic and revolutionery ideas 
were banned by the old regime, and such masterpieces as "Les 
Miserables" and "The Mother" were only seen by the public 
after the Revolution. Locally produced films and plays were 
subjected to heavy censorship, and broadcasting programmes 
were carefully prepared to transmit pro-govenment 
propaganda. 



BROADCASTING: 

It was from the Broadcasting Station that the first 
news of the Revolution was announced at 6.30 of the morn- 
ing of July 14th 1958. That broadcast had a decisive effect 
on the success of the Revolution, as all people, when hearing 
the news, rushed to join the armed forces in all parts of the 
country. Since then, many improvements have been introdu- 
ced and it is hoped, as soon as the new transmitters start 
work, that a new transmission "The Second Programme" will 
come on the air. This transmission will be designed to provide 
more serious and deep programmes for the educated public. 

In addition to the Arabic programme, the station now 
broadcasts in Turkumani and in two Kurdish dialects. The 
foreign broadcasts, which were started after the Revolution, 
include programmes in Urdu, Persian, Turkish, French, Germ- 
an and English. An Information Centre was opened m the 
Broadcasting Station. The centre is issuing a local news bul- 
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letin, which is translated into English. A new television and 
radio station are now being established. 

Television: A new television station of 5 kilowatts 
power has replaced the old 0.5 kilowatts station, and televi- 
sion programmes are now much improved. 



FREEDOM OF MEETING: 

Citizens were denied this fundamental right during the 
old regime, and even sport meetings were sometimes banned, 
as happened to a football match a few months before the 
Revolution. After the Revolution, Iraq witnessed mass meet- 
ings and processions in a way unprecedented in the Middle 
East; the first of which, a huge procession supporting the 
Revolution and its leader, took place on August 7th 1958 with 
over half a million participating. Other processions followed 
on various national occasions. A distinct feature in all these 
processions was the close unity of the masses of the people 
and members of the armed forces. A slogan which was al- 
ways heard on these occasions "Long live the solidarity of 
the people and army" reflects clearly that feeling. 



THE FREEDOM OF ORGANISATION: 

The rulers of the old regime were much frightened by 
organisation. They kept watch not only over political parties 
and unions, but also over cultural and educational societies, 
and considered all these a major danger threatening their 
rule. Political parties were often banned and students were 
barred from forming a union. The Peace Partisans Move- 
ment was prohibited, together with all democratic youth 
organisations and women's organisations. In 1954, Nuri as- 
Said issued an ordinance banning 465 parties, societies and 
clubs of all types, political, scientific, economic, social, voca- 
tional and labour unions. A few camouflage unions, patronis- 
ed by the government, were allowed to operate. Despite all 
this, patriotic organisations continued their struggle secretly, 
withstanding persecution and hardship. 

After the Revolution, organisations flourished, and be- 
low is a summary of their activities: 

1. UNIONS: 

Over fifty labour unions, with a membership of over 
250,000, were licensed — all being affiliated to the General 
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Federation of Labour Unions in the Republic of Iraq. 

Unions are endeavouring to raise the cultural and so- 
cial standard of their workers, and during the various con- 
ferences the Unions recommended, were made to increase 
and develop national production. The Unions succeeded in 
securing various privileges and advantages for their mem- 
bers, and were able to reinstate in employment over five 
hundred workers discharged for political reasons during tfte 
old regime. 

2. PEASANT SOCIETIES: 

The peasants played a heroic part during the 1920 Re- 
volution, and continued their struggle after that revolution, 
against feudalists and their crimes and exploitations. Even 
before the Revolution, various secret peasant societies were 
formed in the north and south. 

The peasant movement gained momentum after the 
Revolution and the General Federation of Peasant Societies 
was licensed on May 21st 1959. Within two months the Fede- 
ration licensed 734 peasant societies in all parts of the coun- 
try. On the 15th April 1959, the first conference was opened 
by the Prime Minister, who greatly evaluated the role played 
by peasants in the success of the Revolution. 

Peasant societies are now actively engaged in increas- 
ing production and the application of the Agrarian Reform 
Law. 



3. PARTIES: 

Although not officially licensed, political parties were 
allowed to function freely, and played L an important ; role i in 
public mobilisation for the service and defence of the Re- 
public. 

During the old regime, patriotic parties met with mu- 
ch oersecution, and in 1956 a National Front was formed of 
?ou? parties The National Democratic Party; the Commumst 
Party; the Al-Istiqlal (Independence) Party a nd ^the Al-Ba - 
o+ih renaissance) Party to co-ordinate efforts in their joint 
^A^Sm^^ * nd feudalism During that time 
the offers of the Revolution were in close touch with toe 
National Front, and when the first revolutionary cabinet was 
farmed three of these parties: The National Democratic; the 
AlTstfqlarand the Al-Ba'ath, were represented. On Decem- 
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ber 23rd 1958, the Unified Democratic Party of 
joined the Front. 



Kurdistan 



t> . however, after the Shawaf Mutiny, Al-Istiqlal and Al- 
?5r J 1 P . arties collapsed and the National Front was disban- 
ded despite the attempts of some parties to reorganise it. 

Leader Abdul Karim Qassim expressed his support for 
parties and announced that a free political and parliamentary 
life will come into being on January 6th, 1960, after a brief 
transitional period. 

It should be mentioned that the collapse of the Al- 
Istiqlal and Ba'ath Parties was not due to their ideas and be- 
lief, but due to their actual participation in conspiring ag- 
ain the Revolution. 

4. PEACE PARTISANS : 

The movement started in Iraq during the old regime 
and was met with persecution and suppression. In spite of 
this, however, the Peace Partisans" were able to hold a con- 
ference in Baghdad in 1954 and to participate in the inter- 
national conference of the movement. During the Republican 
era, the movement spread to all parts of the country and on 
April 14th 1959 the Peace Partisans Conference was opened 
by the Prime Minister, followed the next day by a gigantic 
procession attended by representations from all parts of the 
world. 

Peace Partisans played a major role in suppressing 
the Mosul Mutiny. 

5. THE IRAQI DEMOCRATIC YOUTHS: 

This organisation operated under cover during the 
old regime, and was subjected to persecution and hardship. 
The movement, which is now operating with full freedom, 
played its role in guarding important installations in con- 
junction with the official authorities during the plots against 
the Republic. 

On June 11th 1959, the first conference of the Iraqi De- 
mocratic Youth Organisation was opened by the Prime Min- 
ister. The conference was attended by delegates from all over 
the world, representing over eighty-five million youths. 

The membership of the organisation is, at present, 
over 85,000 youths of both sexes. They have all co-operated 
in various patriotic schemes, including the anti-illiteracy 
campaign. 
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6. STUDENT MOVEMENTS: 

Student movements operated secretly during the old 
regime and were subjected to various suppressive measures, 
including prisons and expulsions. 

After the Revolution all expelled students were rein- 
stated and allowed to return to their schools and colleges, 
student organisations were legalised and student unions affi- 
liated to the Iraqi Students Federation, were freely elected 
in all schools and colleges. On February 2nd 1959, the first 
conference of the Federation was held under the patronage 
of Leader Abdul Karim Qassim. 

7. THE POULAR RESISTANCE FORCES: 

On August 1st 1958, the Law of the Popular Resistance 
Forces came into being, and during the first two days of en- 
listing, there were over 7,000 applications to join the force, 
coming from people from all walks of life, incuding students 
workers, peasants, lawyers, doctors, engineers, teachers, etc. 

The Popular Resistance Force played a major part in 
crushing the Shawaf Mutiny and the Lolan Mutiny, and co- 
operated with security authorities in guarding important in- 
stallations in Baghdad and other parts of the country, and 
watching over the security and possessions of citizens. 

8. WOMEN'S MOVEMENTS: 

The League for the Defence of the Rights of Women 
was licensed by the Government of the Revolution and played 
its role in consolidating the Republic and participating in va- 
rious projects such as the anti-illiteracy campaign and clari- 
fying the aim of the Revolution through delegations and 
missions sent to other countries. 

The first conference of the league was opened by the 
Leader of the Revolution on March 8th 1959. 

9. THE PEOPLE'S COURT: 

The Special High Military Court formed on July 26th 
1955, occupies a. distinguished place in the political life of the 
country. The court is more than a court, it is a political school 
and a political seminar, in which hall many a fine poem and 
an expressive speech were delivered by members of the public, 
who lovingly gave the court its popular name "The Peoples 
Court." F 
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The President of the Court, Colonel Fadhil Abbas AI- 
Mahdawi and the Military Prosecutor General, Staff Colonel 
Majid Mohammed Amin, enjoyed wide popularity and gained 
the admiration and respect of such eminent lawyers as Mr. 
D.N. Britt, who visited the court and followed its proceed- 
ings. 

Almost all the sittings of the court were in public and 
were broadcast and televised. In addition to trying the trait- 
ors of the old regime, the Court tried Abdul-Salam Arif and 
Rashid Ali Al-Gailani. In all these trials, the court gave am- 
ple chance to all the accused to defend themselves before pas- 
sing its judgment. 

THE PEOPLE DECIDE THEIR OWN DESTINY: 

A feature of many military coups is that the people 
remain separated from the leadership, and all "reforms" come 
"from above", while true revolutions respond to the desires 
of the people and enjoy their support and assistance. 

As can be expected ,and since the July 14th Revolu- 
tion is the revolution of the people and the army, the mass 
of the people played a major role in the success and develop- 
ment of the Revolution, and the government of Leader Abdul 
Karim Qassim responded to their desires and fulfilled their 
aspirations. 

The decisive action of the people was clearly indicated 
on August 7th 1958, when they came down to the streets in 
hundreds of thousands to express their rejection to an imme- 
diate merger with the United Arab Republic. When Abdul- 
Salam Arif and Rashid Ali Al-Gailani attempted their plots, 
the people again expressed their opinion when they marched 
in huge processions, indicating the solidarity of the internal 
front. However, the most decisive part played by the people 
was that which led to the almost instantaneous failure of the 
Shawaf mutiny. 

Our Republic has, thus, occupied an enviable position 
amongst nations and gained the respect of friends and enemies 
alike. It became a revolutionary centre in the Middle East 
inspiring all subjugated peoples in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America to continue their struggle for freedom and indepen- 
dence. 

States that have, so far, recognised the Republic of Iraq 
are listed below in the sequence of the date of their recogni- 
tion: — 
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1 — United Arab Republic 

2 — Kingdom of Yemen 

3 — Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 

4 — German Democratic Republic 

5 — People's Republic of Poland 

Q — People's Republic of Czechoslovakia 
7 — People's Republic of Rumania 
g — People's Republic of Federal Yugoslavia 
9 — People's Republic of Hungary 

10 — People's Republic of Albania 

11 — People's Republic of Democratic Korea 

12 — People's Republic of Mongolia 

13 — , People's Republic of Bulgaria 



People's Republic of Democratic Vietnam 

People's Republic of China 

Republic of Indonesia 

Republic of Sudan 

Republic of Tunisia 

Republic of India 

Kingdom of Saudi Arabia 

Kingdom of Morocco 

Kingdom of Afghanistan 

Burma 

Ceylon 

Iran 

Kingdom of Greece 

27 — Republic of Pakistan 

28 - - Republic of Federal Germany 
Republic of Turkey 
Japan 

Republic of Italy 
United Kingdom 
Switzerland 
Kingdom of Belgium 
Republic of Lebanon 
United States of America 
Kingdom of Denmark 
Kingdom of Sweden 
Malayan Federation 
Republic of South Vietnam 
Republic of Finland 
Portugal 

Republic of Austria 
Canada 
Republic of Norway 



14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 



29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 



46 — Ethiopia 

47 — The United Kingdom of Libya 
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48 — Republic of Philippines 

49 — Thailand 

50 — Brazil 

51 — Kingdom of Holland 

52 — Spain 

53 — Cambodia 

54 — Luxembourg 

55 — Australia 

56 — Argentine 

57 — Ghana 

58 — Nepal . 

59 — Laos 



RELATIONS WITH THE SISTER ARAB STATES: 

The old policy of plotting against the Arab neighbours, 
especially Syria, was completely changed after the Revolution. 
One of the first action of the new Government was the with- 
drawal from the forged Hashemite Federation, and the recog- 
nition of the United Arab Republic. On July 19th 1958, the 
Joint Cultural and Economic Co-operation Agreements were 
concluded with the United Arab Republic. However, after this 
good start, the relations between Iraq and the United Arab 
Republic deteriorated due to attempts of the United Arab Re- 
public to interfere in the internal affairs of Iraq and achieve 
a merger. 

The Egyptian Ambassador and the Cultural Attache 
played an important role in the Abdul Salam Arif and Rashid 
AH Al-Gailani plots. The Iraqi Government did not announce 
news of this interference, in an effort to preserve Arab unity, 
and sincerely hoped that the rulers of the United Arab Repu- 
blic would cease these attempts, and stop interefering in our 
internal affairs. This, however, was not to be. The full details 
of the Shawaf mutiny, uncovered during the sittings of the 
People's Court, showed clearly the magnitude of the Egypti- 
an interference. A radio transmitter and a large quantity of 
arms made in Port Said, were smuggled to the mutineers ac- 
ross the Syrian fronties. All this inevitably led to the down- 
fall of Gamal Abdul Nasser in the eyes of the Iraqi people, 
who saw in him a dictator and a hostile enemy of the Republic 
of Iraq. 

The Government of the Revolution is doing its utmost 
to assist Algeria in its struggle against French occupation. 
Shipments of arms are continuously being sent and financial 
help amounting to ID. 2 million has been allocated in the Iraqi 
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Budget. All economic relations between Iraq and France had 
been severed and a total boycott is now in force. 

The same type of assistance has been offered to Oman. 

RELATIONS WITH THE AFRO-ASIAN STATES: 

Iraq now is an active member in the Afro-Asian Bloc. 
Iraq's representatives in the United Nations Trusteeship Com- 
mittee supported the independence of Guinea and Cyprus and 
denounced the racial discrimination policy in South Airca. 

RELATIONS WITH THE SOCIALIST STATES: 

A feature of the submission of the old regime govern- 
ments to imperialism was the severing of diplomatic relations 
with the Soviet Union and the non-existence of any type Of 
relations with the socialist states which came into being after 
World WarH. 

An early action of the Republic of Iraq was the resto- 
ration of diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union and the 
establishement of such relations with Albania, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, Poland and Hungary, and the estab- 
lishment of commercial relations with the German Democra- 
tic Republic. 

The relations of Iraq with the socialist bloc is based 
on a positive neutrality policy, the principles of the United 
Nations, the Bandung Conference, and on the support of the 
Socialist countries to Iraq and the other Arab countries. 

The Republic of Iraq concluded a number of cultural 
and economic agreements and exchanged cultural and friend- 
ship missions with the socialist bloc. These countries are pla- 
ing an important role in the industrialisation of Iraq, and ha- 
ve provided technical assistance and experts in all fields. 

RELATIONS WITH WESTERN STATES: 

Iraq's relations with Western states, especially Britain and 
the United States of America, were unequal during the old 
regime. Iraq, then, had no independent internal or external 
policy, but was rotating in the imperialist orbit, and recondi- 
tioning its policy according to its strategic needs and inter- 
ests. This subordinated relation was clearly illustrated in the 
agreements signed during the old regime, the most serious of 
which was the Baghdad Pact. This Pact was frozen when the 
Revolution was declared and then, on March 24th 1959, Iraq 
officially wthdrew from the Pact. This automatically meant 
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£e ampliation of Iraq's special agreement signed with Britain 
m 1955 according to the provisions of item 2 of the Baghdad 
22**^5 its appendices, letters, policies and plans? both 
SJS? & a* °& ei iv Th . e complete withdrawal of British forces 
stationed in Habbaniyah and Sha'eba according to the provi- 
sions of the Pact followed immediately afterwards. 

i«h- ?* l ?u is t ? e ^ xt <* the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
wFatt^a em ^ les 1 . of Pakistan, Iran, Turkey and the 
United Kmgdom in Baghdad, informing them of the withdra- 

MmS, IT^ BagMad PaCt The letter was dated 

* r Th ^ MJ ni s tr y of Foreign Affairs presents its compli- 
ments to the Embassy of j n Baghdad 

and has the honour to state that the 14th July, 1958 Revo- 
lution has caused a fundamental transformation in the inter- 
nal structure of Iraq, manifested by the change of the sys- 
tem of government and the establishment of a Republic in 
the country which reflects truely the will of the people in all 
their classes. It expresses their desire to establish close co- 
operation between their government and all the states of the 
world on the basis of friendship, equality and mutual inter- 
ests, to work towards preserving peace in the world in a 
way consistent with the principles of the United Nations 
Charter by adopting a policy of positive neutrality and non- 
alignment to either the East or the West. 

Eight months have elapsed since the implementation 
of this policy which clarified to international circles the sure 
desire of Iraq to work towards developing its relations on 
basis which reflect the endeavours of the Iraqi people to stay 
away from international rivalry, and to deal with all states 
on a foundation of friendship and mutual interests. 

In view of all this, and after a careful consideration of 
the treaties and international agreements by which Iraq is 
related to the international community, the Iraqi Govern- 
ment reached the conclusion that the presence of Iraq as a 
partner in the Baghdad Pact is incompatible with the policy 
of positive neutrality which was declared and followed ever- 
since the 14th July, 1958. The Pact also runs counter to the 
wishes of the people. Therefore, and due to the belief of the 
Iraqi Government that the establishment and the continued 
development of its foreign relations on the basis of friendship 
and mutual interests should be founded on the desire and 
support of the people to be consistent with the factual con- 
ditions of the country and the fundamental changes which 
had taken place in the cnditions of Iraq and its affairs, the 
Iraqi Government is of the opinion that its withdrawal from 
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the membership of the Baghdad Pact is a basic means for 
strengthening and developing amity and friendship between 
Iraq and the other states of the world. 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs, therefore, wishes to 
inform the member states in the Joint Co-operation Pact 
concluded between Iraq and Turkey on 24th February, 1955, 
(the Baghdad Pact), that it had decided to withdraw from 
tiie membership of the above mentioned Pact. At the same 
time, the Government wishes to reaffirm its sure desire to 
continue its endeavours to consolidate the ties of friendship 
and amity with these states in a manner consistent with the 
principles of the United Nations Charter. The Ministry is 
certain that it will find in the friendly states all the amiable 
co-operation that Iraq bears towards them, especially that 
the historic ties which link Iraq to these states have proved 
their worth over the years in perpetuating a continued co- 
operation and flourishing friendly relation. It also reaffirms 
that the withdrawal from the Pact will be an effective means 
for the growth of amity and friendship between Iraq and the 
states concerned, on firm foundations accepted by the Iraqi 
people. 

The Ministry avails itself of this opportunity to ex- 
press its appreciaton. 

IRAQ IN THE INTERNATIONAL FIELD: 

Iraq joined the International Federation of Postage 
at the end of 1958 and it also joined the International Agree- 
ment on Genocide on April 20th 1959. Also, in 1959 Iraq joi- 
ned the International Federation of Wire and Wireless Com- 
munications and the International Atomic Agency. 

The foreign policy of Iraq is summed up in the following 
extract from a speech by the Prime Minister, Major General 
Abdul Karim Qassim: 

" The Republic of Iraq is a peace loving country, 

which sincerely seeks the friendship of all the people of the 
world. It holds firm to its independence and safeguards, def- 
ends and protects its land against foreign intervention and 
conspiracies, and repels any aggression launched against it. 
Our foreign policy is based upon positive neutrality 
and non-alignment to either the Eastern camp or the Western 
camp. Our international policy is decided by the interests of 
the Iraqi people in particular and the Arab nation in general. 
We adhere to the United Nations Charter, and recognise the 
principles of international justice. We abide by the principles 
of Bandung Conference for consolidating peace in the world 
and developing friendship with all the peoples and states on 
the basis of mutual interests." 
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SOCIAL AND CULTURAL LIFE 



T^HE old regime cared little about the affairs of the people, 
A especially their health. In some areas the mortality rate 
was as high as 60 per cent., and some statistics even go as 
far as to say that the number of people seeking treatment in 
health institutions reached four million during 1954, plus 
many more who could not obtain medical attention, either be- 
cause it was not available in their district or because they we- 
re unable to afford it Added to this was the fact that 66 per 
cent, of Iraq's population lived in windowless houses. Hospi- 
tals were few and there was an average of one bed for every 
five thousand persons. Food was bad, medicine was short and 
medical attention lacking. The total number of doctors was 
only 800. 

Then came the July 14th Revolution liberating the peo- 
ple and upsetting the calculations of the imperialists, who 
wanted to keep the population sick and hungry and unable to 
achieve its aspirations. Health affairs are now given due at- 
tention, free medicine has been secured, and all health facilit- 
ies were enlisted for the service of the people. 

The Republican Hospital (previously the Royal Hospi- 
tal) has now been purged and its system rectified, and is now 
operating efficiently for the service of the people. During the 
old regime, this hospital had a very bad medical reputation. 

THE HEALTH REVOLUTION 

In accordance with the principles of the July 14th Re- 
volution and the desire of Leader Abdul Karim Qassim to eli- 
minate disease and secure free medical care for all citizens, 
the Ministry of Health recruited all its capabilities for this 
purpose and started by purgng its system of all doubtful and 
inefficient elements. To increase the number of doctors, the 
Ministry approached Baghdad University to increase the num- 
ber of students admitted to the Medical College to 350 and 
to open a medical college in Mosul admitting 200 students. The 
College is expected to open for the 1959-1960 academic year. 
Many nursing schools and dressing courses will also be start- 
ed. Other courses will train health inspectors, health visitors, 
laboratory assistants, X-ray operators, mid^wives and child- 
rens'.. nurses. Special attention is paid to training womer for 
medical duties. 
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It is the intention of the Ministry of Health to send a 
large number of Iraqi doctors to the Soviet Union and the 
socialist countries for training, specialization, and to prepare 
them to teach in Iraqi medical schools. The Ministry also re- 
quested these countries to send medical missions to teach in 
Iraqi schools and to organise anti-disease campaigns. 

EXPANDING MEDICAL SERVICES 

Medical services were expanded throughout the various 
liwas and Kadhas of Iraq by increasing the number of beds 
in hospitals and opening health institutions and out-patient 
departments. The co-operation of doctors and other personnel 
permitted a double shift working system to be followed by 
many health institutes. A large number of ambulance cars 
were imported from the Soviet Union. 

The following institutions were inaugurated on Julv 
14th: 

1. A fully equipped hospital in Shaqlawa. 

2. Two fully equipped hospitals in Ramadi. 

3. Mosul Medical College (two buildings and an X-ray in- 

stitute) . 

4. New laboratory and X-ray wings in Baquba. 

.5. The Chest Diseases Hospital in Basrah (built by the local 
administration, in co-operation with the Ministry of 
Health) . 

PROJECTS ADVERTISED FOR TENDERING 



1. 
2. 
3. 



Mother and child care centres in Sulaimaniyah, Kirkuk, 

Nejaf , Baquba, Kut, Nasiriyah, Amara and Ramadi. 

Central medical stores in Liwa centres in Basrah, Amara, 

Baquba and Ramadi. 

(a) Chest diseases clinics in Sulaimaniyah, Nasiriyah, 
Diwaniyah, Diyala, Karkh, Kut, Ramadi, Amara 
and Basrah. 

Eight new wards in Shama'eyah Hospital. 
A competition for building a five hundred bed chest 
diseases hospital in Mosul. 

Construction of a fully equipped hospital in Diwan- 
yah is in progress and is hoped to be completed soon. 
Construction of a fully equipped hospital in Kut is 
in progress and is hoped to be completed soon. 
A fully equipped neuroligical and mental diseases 
hospital in Shama'eyah. 

Work is in progress on the construction of labora- 
tories for the Medical College in Baghdad. 
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(b) 
(c) 

(d) 

(e) 

(f) 

(g) 



PROJECTS FOB TENDERING 

1. A leprosy hospital in Amara at a cost of ID. 376,000. 

2. A hospital and an out-patient department in Baghdad at 
a cost of ID. 50,000. 

3. The construction of a building for the Medical Head 
Office for Basrah Liwa. 

PROJECTS UNDER STUDY 

The construction of convalescent homes of 500 beds 
capacity is proposed for tuberculosis patients in Baghdad, 
Arbil, Sulaimaniyah, Diwaniyah and Amara. 

THE ECONOMIC AGREEMENT WITH THE U.S.S.R. 

Dr. Mohammed Shawaf , the Minister of Health, parti- 
cipated in drafting the Economic Agreement with the Soviet 
Union. Section 4 of the Agreement provides for a medicine fac- 
tory for the production of antibiotics and other pharmaceuti- 
cal and medical preparations, with an annual capacity of 5.5 
tons of streptomycin. 

PROPHYLAXIS 

Due to the importance of the prevention of diseases, 
the Directorate General of Health Precautions was establish- 
ed during the first few months of the Republic. Some establish- 
ments already in existence were attached to the new Direc- 
torate General. They include the Institutes of Endemic Dis- 
eases, anti-Tuberculosis, Students Health, Mother and Child 
care, anti-Bejal, Capital Health, City Medical Head Offices, 
National Nutrition, and the Institute of Vaccines. Other insti- 
tutions are now being formed to be attached to the new Dir- 
ectorate General. These include the Directorate of Epidemic 
Diseases, Quarantines, Mental Health and Sanitary Engineer- 
ing. 

ENDEMIC DISEASES 

There are two schemes being carried out steadily, one 
for the elimination of malaria and the other for the elimina- 
tion of belharzia. The first scheme entered its third year in 
1959, when an extensive spraying programme was planned. It 
is expected that the results of this campaign will be clearly 
felt in 1961, and in order to achieve this the Directorate Gene- 
ral applied for an additional amount of ID. 1.5 million to meet 
expenses. The belharzia campaign will help to save about one 
million lives of those infected. 
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The Insect Combatting Section in the Institute of Ende- 
mic Diseases is undertaking a campaign for the elimination of 
harmful insects in all parts of Iraq, using up-to-date equip- 
ment and chemicals. 

STUDENT HEALTH 

The Directorate of Student Health has undertaken to 
provide all students in the Republic with medical care and free 
medical treatment. The designs are complete for a new four- 
storey hospital of 100 beds capacity with an operating thea- 
tre and maternity ward. The overall cost will be about ID. 200,- 
000. Two new clinics were opened in Abu Ghraib and New Ba- 
ghdad, and a health programme for innoculations and vacci- 
nations against smallpox, typhoid, diphtheria, measles and 
tetanus is now under way. and the Directorate, with the co- 
operation of the Anti-Tuberculosis Society, is undertaking an 
X-ray examination plan to cover all students. The anti-tracho- 
ma campaign among students is given great attention. 

NUTRITION 

The Institute of Nutrition is organising a guidance pro- 
gramme and food schedules for healthy and sick people of all 
ages, but especially for children, mothers, and for the aged. 

THE ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS CAMPAIGN 

The anti-tuberculosis campaign is directed by the Anti- 
Tuberculosis Institute, which supervises activities throughout 
Iraq. Various units for mass X-ray examination are now m 
operation, and the B.C.G. innoculation campaign is being ex- 
panded. There are plans for tuberculosis clinics to be built in 
every liwa centre, which will be responsible for anti-tuberculo- 
sis activities in that liwa. 

VACCINE AND SERUM PREPARATIONS 

The work of preparing vaccines and serums is under- 
taken by an institute attached to the Institute of Bac- 
teriology. Vaccines and serums prepared include those for 
smallpox, cholera, plague, typhoid and rabies. It also under- 
takes to train doctors and laboratory assistants on vaccine 
work. 

CHILD AND MOTHER CARE 

The Institute of Child and Mother Care is responsible 
for children and expectant mothers requiring medical exami- 
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nation and treatment. It distributes free pasteurised milk to 
those needing it, and undertakes child vaccinaation and in- 
noculation against smallpox and typhoid. 

THE DIRECTORATE OF THE CAPITAL'S HEALTH 

* r> H 1 ^ directorate is responsible for the health affairs 
ot Baghdad, the capital. It supervises health requirements of 
various restaurants and food and alcoholic drink stores Other 
duties are inspection of public places and vaccination centres, 
and births and deaths registration. During the past year, the 
Directorate carried out an extensive inspection programme 
on factories to ensure health working conditions for workers, 
and gave due care to health problems of sarifa dwellers. 



o- 



LABOUR AND SOCIAL AFFAIRS 



NEW Labour Law was enforced on July 16th, to replace 
the 1936 law and its amendments. The new law, which 
covers commercial as well as industrial projects, introduced 
many reforms on the previous law, especially regarding com- 
pensations for injury and occupational diseases. In addition, 
a special compensation was set for the termination of employ- 
ment of workers. The law stipulated that a number of by- 
laws and regulations be issued for fixing wages and working 
hours and for taking the necessary precautions for the safety 
and protection of workers. The duties of employment agen- 
cies are denned, and the employmnt of non^Iraqis is rest- 
ricted. Other regulations deal with the setting up of an ins- 
pection system to ensure the adherence to the Labour Law 
The new law deals with the formation of arbitration boards 
and other boards for wage-fixing, industrial relations and 
employment. 

After the Revolution, a number of amendments were 
effected. These deal with work shifts, overtime, rest periods, 
ordinary and sick leaves and free medical treatment for wor- 
kers injured in the course of their duty. It restricted the dis- 
missal of workers, preventing the unconditional termination 
of employment and discussed the formation of unions. 

A committee was recently formed comprising represen- 
tees of various ministries and of the Federation of Labour 
Unions to draft a new labour law consistent with the aims 
and objectives of the Revolution. 
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According to the provisions of the 1958 Law. a number 
of regulations were issued. These are summarised below: 

Employment Agencies (No. 23 of 1958) 

Free employment agencies were established in speci- 
fied areas to collect information concerning the situation of 
manpower in these areas, and to register work applications. 
These agencies were able to find work for 26,415 people, after 
ascertaining their ability and skill. The regulation compels 
employers to notify the nearest employment agency of all 
their vacancies and of the requirements of each, but it gave 
the employer the right to fill these vacancies directly after 
obtaining the sanction of the Central Employment Depart- 
ment. 

Personnel Training (No. 10 of 1958) 

This deals with the ' preparation and training of per- 
sonnel on the functions of the Directorate General of Labour 
and Social Security and on its laws and regulations. Written 
and oral examinations are held at the end of each course, and 
those passing are awarded a certificate which entitles them 
to the post of a liaison officer. Business organisations emp- 
loying 100 or more persons are compelled by this regulation 
to employ at least one of these liaison officers. 

Commercial and Industrial Inspection (No. 11 of 1958) 

This provides for an effective inspection system and 
compels all employers covered by the provision of the Labour 
Law No. 1 of 1958 to keep all registers dealing with wages, 
leaves, fines, punishments, etc., ready for inspection. 

Protection of Workers (No. 13 of 1958) 

This deals with precautions for the protection of work- 
ers and employees from injury and occupational diseases, 
and compels the employer to take all technical precautions to 
ensure the safety of his employees. Other provisions of the 
Regulation provide for the sanitary requirements of the fac- 
tory, and for schemes employing more than 100 workers; 
the employer is to provide a resident doctor and to bear all 
treatment costs of injuries sustained whilst on duty. 

Employment of non-Iraqis (No. 14 of 1958) 

This stipulates that non-Iraqis may not practise any 
work, trade, profession or occupation in Iraq unless they 
obtain a work permit from the Directorate General of Labour 
and Social Security. These permits, which are of one-year 



duration, are issued only on proof to the Directorate General 
that the work or occupation carried out by the non-Iraqi is 
of a specialised nature and that there is no Iraqi capable of 
performing it. The Regulation also classifies the jobs which 
can be practised by non-Iraqis. 

Labour Agreement (No. 85 of 1958) 

This Law ratified an agreement banning compulsory 
labour for any political and economic reasons, or as a puni- 
shment for joining strikes or as a means of racial, social, 
national or religious discrimination. 

Ratification of the Agreement on Discrimination in Employ- 
ment and Professional Practice. 

This Law limits the number of non-Iraqi employees to 
10 per cent of the total number of workers, employees, etc., 
of any organisation. Foreign consulates, legations, embassies 
and missions are excepted. Also excepted are refugees and 
certain personnel covered by the provisions of special laws, 
agreements and concessions, as well as non-Iraqis employed 
by the Government, and people residing in Iraq before 1940. 

Death Compensation (No. 6 of 1959) 

This deals with the distribution of death compensa- 
tions to the legal inheritants of the deceased. 

Labour Unions (No. 38 of 1958) 

This regulates the duties and obligations of labour 
unions. It stipulates that unions must be registered with the 
Directorate General of Labour and Social Security and bans 
all religious and political activities of unions. Unions licenced 
are: 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 



The Union of the Workers and Employees of Railways. 
The Union of the Workers and Employees of Port 
Administration. 

The Union of the Workers and Employees of Highways, 
Bridges and Government Buildings. 
The Union of the Workers and Employees of Irrigation. 
The Union of the Workers and Employees of Cement. 
The Union of the Workers and Employees of Printing. 
The Union of the Workers and Employees of Shoes and 
Tanning. 

The Union of the Workers and Employees of Pharma- 
ceutical Materials. 
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9. The Union of the Workers and Employees of Cigarettes. 

10. The Union of the Workers and Employees of Electricity. 

11. The Union of the Workers and Employees of Matches. 

12. The Union of the Workers and Employees of Bakeries. 

13. The Union of the Workers and Employees of Posts, Te- 
legraphs, Telephones and Wireless. 

14. The Union of the Workers and Employees of Baths. 

15. The Union of the Workers and Employees of Goldsmi- 
thing. 

16. The Union of the Workers and Employees of Hotels, Re- 
staurants and Cafes. 

17. The Union of the Workers and Employees of Gaseous 
Waters and Alcoholic Drinks. 

18. The Union of the Workers and Employees of Spinning 
and Weaving. 

19. The Union of the Workers and Employees of Tailoring. 

20. The Union of the Workers and Employees of Carpentry. 

21. The Union of the Workers and Employees of Banks. 

22. The Union of the Workers and Employees of Assistance 
of Custom Agents. 

23. The Union of the Workers and Employees of Cinemas. 

24. The Union of the Workers and Employees of Mechanics. 

25. The Union of the Workers and Employees of Oils and 
Soaps. 

26. The Union of the Workers and Employees of Agriculture. 

27. The Union of the Workers and Employees of Construc- 
tion and Building Projects. 

28. The Union of the Workers and Employees of Mills. 

29. The Unon of Car Drivers and Assistants. 

30. The Union of the Workers and Employees of Weighing. 

31. The Union of the Workers and Employees of Date Syrup. 

32. The Union of the Workers and Employees of Amanat al- 
Asima and Municipalities. 

33. The Union of the Workers and Employees of Health. 

34. The Union of the Workers and Employees of the Minis- 
try of Development. 

35. The Union of the Workers and Employees of Companies 
and Department Stores. 

36. The Union of the Workers and Employees of Animal 
Products. 

37. The Union of the Workers and Employees of Painters of 
Houses and Glass. 

38. The Union of the Workers and Employees of Hairdres- 
sing. 
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39. 
40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 
48. 

49. 



The Union of the Workers and Employees of Oil Industry. 
The Union of the Workers and Employees of Sugar Fac- 
tories. 

The Union of the Workers and Employees of Summer 
. Resorts. 

The Union of the Workers and Employees of Tiles and 
Mosaic. 

The Union of the Workers and Employees of Water Sup- 
ply in Baghdad Area. 

The Union of the Workers and Employees of Pipelines 
and Sanitary Installations. 

The Union of the Workers and Employees of Passenger 
Transport Services. 

The Union of the Workers of the Company of Airlines, 

Tourism and Transport in Baghdad. 

The Union of the Workers of the Ministry of Education. 

The Union of the Workers of the Ministry of Social 
Affairs. 

The Union of the Workers and Employees of the Ministry 
of Interior. 



Regulations in Process lof Legislation: 

There are many regulations now in process of legisla- 
tion, the most important of which are those related to prac- 
tical and industrial training, compulsory insurance of workers 
against accidents and occupational diseases and poisoning 
and the establishment of canteens and recreational facilities 
in lactones and projects. 

Co-operative Societies: 

The affairs of the co-operative societies have been 
transferred to the Ministry of Social Affairs, which amended 
tnfi . Co-operative Societies Law expanding the scope of their 
activities. The Ministry licensed eight house-building societies 
and three consumer societies. 

The Social Security Law No. 27 of 1956: 

. „„. r 2 le 1 P ire 5. tor . ate 1 General of Labour and Social Security 
intT au ■? K g , the im P lemen tation of the above law, together 
with all its by-laws and regulations. This legislation, which 

JfJSE? ? f0rced f T or the first Km* in Iraq, provides for what 
amounts to compulsory saving, and covers: 

(a) All schemes and organisations employing 30 or 
more persons. J 5 
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(b) All government employees not covered by the Pen- 
sion Law. 

(c) The employees of all oil companies. 

The law requires that every employee should possess a 
security book, in which contributions are indicated by security 
stamps, purchased by the employer from the Directorate Ge- 
neral of Labour and Social Security. The compulsory saving 
which adds up to 40 fils per working day, is made up of 15 ills 
by the employer, 10 fils by the employee and 15 fils by the 
Directorate General of Social Security. The saving is paid up 
to a certain percentage in cases of illness, unemployment, mar- 
riage, birth, death, old age, and total disability. The law in- 
cludes Iraqis and non-Iraqis and the total number of people 
covered by the benefits of this law is at present 168,480 The 
JT^rSo 1 ? 6 , Social Secur % F und in the period from* July 
14th 1958, to March 1959 reached ID. 1,627,475 inclusive of 
the share of the Government. At present, the capital of the 
*und stands at ID. 2 million, and a committee, formed of the 
President of the Chamber of Commerce and a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Central Bank, and headed by the 
Governor of the Central Bank, is responsible for the invest 
oTSL Fund CaPltal and the supervision of the financial affairs 
i , Efforts are being made at present to amend the nro- 
^?o n i S Q° th -? H w ', and conta cts have been made with the 
Social Security Section of the International Work Bureau 

necArff T tGd ° ne ? itS GXperts t0 Btud y the financial a^ 
TbP npw S e - pr + 0, P osed , amendments and their applications. 
The new legislation will provide for a pension scheme and 
will secure social protection and social justice in ?S widest 
sense Amendments to the system of payment of socLl^ecu- 
rity balances are being considered to the benefit of worked 
leaving work for studying inside or outside Iraq 

Housing of Workers and Low income Officials- 

housin Psch^mef ^nl^f 1 Aff / rS ^ S reat attei *ion to 

bw £ g 1 ? J^ s for officials and employees of low income 

^S? houses were bui * for sarifa dwellers hi Basrah 

cost of m h lTo e 3 3 O 06 e Th ther P ^ S ° f „ the COunt ™ S atoS 
Seen inn pnH'^n The area 2 f each of these h ™ses varies 
300 and ID 1 w [^ Bqua ? metres and the cost betw ^n ID. 
rates or S'l/'nSf T e h ° Uses were either rente <* at low 
re^(A^^+ I TS r " ye + ? g*y™rt terms with an inte- 
rebi oi zu per cent. After the Revolution thp tprma nf ™, T 

S^&fSft? to tWenty " flVe ^ s SS SesfrX 
cea to a per cent per annum. 
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In addition to this, the Ministry of Social Affairs dis- 
tributed some state-owned plots to soldiers and low-ranking 
members of the armed forces. Other plots were distributed 
in other parts of the country to workers and employees. 

Law No. 86 of 1958 compels industrial project owners of 
a certain category to provide their workers with houses, and 
ED. 150,000 was allocated for loans for this purpose. The 
Ministry of Social Affairs, according to this law, carries 60 
per cent of the cost of housing, while the other 40 per cent is 
provided by the scheme owners themselves. Under this law, 
75 houses were built by the Euphrates Cement Company and 
negotiations are now under way with other companies to start 
work on their own housing schemes. 

Under the Executive Authority Law No. 74 of 1959, 
all housing schemes are now the responsibility of the Ministry 
of Works and Housing. 

A number of social legislations were drafted and en- 
forced since the Revolution. These are summarised below: 

1. The Law of Social Establishments: 

The law aims at providing equal opportunities for all 
citizens and creating the necessary conditions for helping 
them lead a productive life. The law is intended to assist the 
handicapped, such as the blind, the deaf, the dumb, the men- 
tally retarded, the aged, the disabled, juvenile delinquents and 
prostitutes, by establishing the required institutes, workshops 
and research bureaux to train and employ them. All these 
establishments are placed under the supervision of the Min- 
istry of Social Affairs. 

2. Anti-Prostitution Law: 

This law treated the problem of prostitution in con- 
junction with the social and economic system, and fixed the 
punishment of prostitutes and their agents. The law stipul- 
ates that detention institutes be set up to reform and rehabi- 
litate prostitutes. 

3. The Regulation of Juvenile Care: 

This regulation takes care of the welfare of orphans 
and unsupported children, It stipulates the establishment of 
S? +?' s< ? hool s.and training centres to look after them and 
train them m various trades. It also stipulates that boys and 
girls leaving these institutes be supplied with the necessary 
tools and instruments required for performing their trad/ 
r! eS ^! efor thesfinstitutes mlist b?Sf iSqf naW 
ality, or Palestinian or Algerian refugees. 
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4. The Regulation of the Establishments for the Blind: 

This provides for the establishment of training and 
teaching institutes for the blind. Reading and writing are 
taught by the Braille method and arithmetic is taught by the 
use of Taylor Boards. After graduation, the blind are sup- 
plied with free tools and instruments. The institutes are un- 
der the supervision of the Ministry of Social Affairs. 

5. The Regulation for the Homes for the Aged: 

This regulation aims at providing social care for the 
aged and handicapped, and stipulates the establishment of 
free homes provided with all comfort and relaxation facili- 
ties. Admission to these homes is limited to people over 60 
years old and those handicapped or suffering from a chronic 
incurable disease. 

Apart from the above laws and regulations which 
have been promulgated, other legislations are still in the 
course of drafting. They include a kindergarten scheme and 
regulations for reform establishments. Plans for civic social 
centres are also being prepared. The budget for these reforms 
is estimated at ID. 1,500,000 for the 1960 fiscal year, which 
greatly exceeds the last budget allocation of ID. 500,000 only. 

Great attention is also given to rural projects, and 
plans are ready for the co-ordination of these projects with 
the Agrarian "Reform Law. Social and economic surveys 
have been prepared to assist in the execution of these pro- 
jects. 

Principle Schemes that were completed in 1958: 

1. Prostitute Detention Institute, where these unfortun- 
ate women are trained and prepared for a decent life. 

2. A Rural Centre in Amara Liwa, providing social ser- 
vice and assistance to the inhabitants of the district 
(over 20,000). 

3. A public bath in Baghdad. 

4. Six social societies and eighteen clubs were formed, all 
aiming at developing social activities and offering so- 
cial services to the masses. 

SOCIAL SERVICES: 

The idea of providing social services first materialised 
in 1939 when the Ministry of Social Affairs was formed. Atta- 
ched to this Ministry were a number of directorates general 
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such as the Directorate General of Health (prior to the for 
mation of the Ministry of Health in 1953)^^^^ 

rai or Census and the Directorate General of Pri^nna (^hiX 
was attached to the Ministry of InterTor fn J^sflt pretnt 

loo[ fl l d ^ t0rate l ge " eral remain att ^hed to the Mnlt% of 
Social Affairs: the Directorate General of Labour and Social 

G^rA^r^^ Gene ^ f Census ' the DWoraS 
lagrld° f Ku°raf 1 A&? and DireCt0rate G — ! <* ViL 

4 'iflw 1 ^ Direc torate General of Social Services was formed 
in 1952 During the old regime, there existed over 200 safe- 
ties and organisations, but the activities of thl Directorate 
General were limited and unproductive as most of these orgl 
msations were camouflages behind which personal inteS 
obtained the lion's share. A few of these however such S 
the Society for Protection of Children, the Red Crescent So 
serviced * Bait " A1 " Arabi Societ y, did render very nselSl 

It could also be seen that most social establishments 
were concentrated in Baghdad, leaving the other parts of the 
country uncared for from the social point of view. Even in 
^aghdad, social services were limited due to the lack of funds 
A clear picture of the situation during the old regime can be 
clearly depicted from the fact that in th e 1958 budget, alloca- 
tions for social services were ID. 343,240, while allocations for 
prisons were ID. 479,730. 

RURAL SERVICES 

+u ±u The rUral policy durin g the old regime was no better 
than the social. Rural development work was charged to fore- 
ign experts to plan, and they planned rural units within feudal 
areas and built model farms in places where water was not 
available and diverted all activities to the wrong channels. 
One major factor was overlooked or neglected: unrest in the 
feudal areas led to the emigration of peasants to the large 
cities, causing much confusion to the implementation of the 
rural development plan. Another reason for the sterility of 
attempts at rural development was the lack of co-operation 
among the departments concerned and administration, leading 
to further confusion and much waste of money. 

RURAL, PROJECTS IN THE NEW ERA 

* a ^ R " ral Pr °3 ect s Section in the Directorate General 
of Social Services is co-operating with local administrations to 
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provide administrations of rural schemes, ^addition to sup- 
plying these projects with equipment and technicians the sec- 
tion supervises the training courses which graduate rural 
guides for work in rural centres and schemes. 

The aims of the Rural Development Programme are as 
follows: 

1 increasing the income of the farmer by raising agricul- 
tural and animal production through advice and 
guidance. 

2. Raising the health standard by teaching preventive and 

treatment methods. 
3 Raising the social and educational standard through 
anti-illiteracy campaigns and audio-visual aids. 

4. Child and mother care. 

5. Assisting co-operative societies. 

6. Developing rural industries and handicrafts. 

7. Encouraging and assisting contacts between villages 
and cities. 

8. Providing drinking water. ^^ 

9. Encouraging the construction of rural houses. 

10. Organising various social and entertainment activities. 

At present, there are 13 projects under construction in 
various parts of the country, and studies are under way to 
draft new regulations, all aiming at various reforms to help 
the farmer who has now settled in his own small property. 
The fact that the Agrarian Reform Law gave the farmer se- 
curity and stability will, no doubt, greatly facilitate the Rural 
Development Programme undertaken by the Ministry ot bo- 
cial Affairs. 

In order to achieve co-ordination and co-operation be- 
tween the various Ministries and Departments related to 
rural development, the Board of Social Affairs was formed 
under the chairmanship of the Minister of Social Affairs and 
the membership of the Director General of Social Affairs, 
the Director General of Social Services, the Director General 
of Health, the Director General of Interior, the Director Gene- 
ral of Agriculture, the Director General of the Fourth 
Technical Section and the Director General of Education. 
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The Board undertakes the social, economic, agricultu- 
ral and educational studies of the society and prepares the 
plans for rural services and works towards raising the stand- 
ads of technical training, organisation, direction and guidance. 
Ihe Board meets at least once a month. The most important 
ot the Boards decisions are summarised below: 

1. It carefully studied the problem of prostitution, and 
prepared a new law which was ratified. 

2. It gave various recommendations on some important 
social problems, such as encouraging marriages, and 
helping youths to fill their spare time. 



3. 

4. 
5. 

6. 



It requested the concerned quarters to go ahead with 
the zoological and botanical gardens and to plant the 
shores of Habbaniyah Lake. 

It studied the subject of nurses and encouraged the 
establishment of private societies. 

It agreed upon the principles of the Winter Week in 
conjunction with charitable organisations, and partici- 
pated m preparing the Social Relief Law. 

It studied a proposed bill for social assistance to pro- 
vide help for the disabled, widows and orphans. A sne- 
cia help for the disabled, widows and orphan!; A spe- 
cial committee is now studying the bill, and will submit 
its recommendations shortly. 



SOCIAL ESTABLISHMENT SCHEMES 



1. 
2. 
3. 



4. 



A new home for the blind was completed. 

rL n j W i e ^u lis , h « m S nt for J' uvenil e care was completed. 
On July 14th, 1959, a building for charitable organisa- 
tion for the care of the homeless, complete wth a school 
and workshops, was opened. 

ID 150,000 was allocated for expansion in the social 
services programme, including electricity and water 
schemes, public baths and social centres 
Further expansion schemes are also planned. 

SCHEMES FOE IMPROVING DRINKING WATER 

*« . V4 .. Various schemes for well-drilling and water storafm 
faculties were completed in the northern Hwas tfMoLlAMl 
Kirkuk and Sulaimaniyah. Water schemes were^esteblfehed & 
Ramadi, Amara, and Baghdad. esraoiisned m 
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ELECTRICITY FOR IRAQ VILLAGES 

Electricity schemes were given great importance and 
a full account of electricity schemes was previously given un- 
der the heading of local development. 

So far, a total of seventy-two artesian wells have been 
drilled, lined and equipped with pumps. All these wells, of 
course, were fully tested before being used by the public. New 
designs for concrete water tanks of 10,500 gallons and 3,000 
gallons capacity have been submitted for approval. The Dir- 
ectorate General of Rural Services is responsible for operating 
and mamtaining all these wells, pumps, and water tanks. 

SCHEMES FOR RURAL INDUSTRIES 

Various schemes for establishing rural industries were 
undertaken by the Directorate General of Rural Industry. A 
summary of these schemes is given below: 

1. DIJAILA SCHEME. 

Students are admitted and trained for two years, produc- 
ing during their training period various types of cotton textiles 
and furniture. They also undertake the repair of various 
wooden and metal tools and implements. Recent additions to 
the factory were a new set of semi-automatic weaving machi- 
nery and four machines for blouse manufacture. 



2. 



LATHTYAH SCHEME 



The same as above. Production of this factory includes 
a variety of wooden and metal implements and furniture and 
various fabrics and textiles. New additions to the scheme in- 
clude a light industry factory, a spinning set, blouse-knitting 
machinery and 11 houses for workers. 

3. SHAHAR-ZOOR SCHEME 

This scheme produces various textiles. Thirteen houses 
were built for its workers. 

4. TRAINING CENTRE IN BAGHDAD 

This is a special centre for the training of girls in dress- 
making design and knitting. 

NEW PROPOSED PROJECTS 

The following projects were allocated for in the 1958 
fiscal year: 
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1. Woollen weaving factory in Hay, Kut Liwa. Allocations : 
ID. 5,000. 

2. Woollen weaving factory and a training centre in Anah. 

3. r , A Goldsmithing scheme in Hindiyah, including a train- 

ing centre and a laboratory. Allocation: ID. 8,000. 

4. The Tikrit scheme, including a small training centre. 

Allocation: ID. 1,000, 

5. The Kufa scheme for wool-washing, spinning and weav- 
ing and for carpet manufacturing. 

6. A workshop and training centre in Najef. 

OTHER ACTIVITIES OF THE SECTION 

The Section provided technical assistance for a num- 
ber of establishments for the purpose of training girl and boy 
students. It also introduced the establishment of training cen- 
tres financed by the Mutasarifiates of Liwas. These include the 
Kerbela Sicheme comprising a training centre for handloom 
weaving, semi-automatic loom weaving and blouse knitting, 
and the Sulaimaniyah training centre. 

Financial assistance was provided for a number of in- 
stitutes or the welfare of the blind, the deaf and dumb, the 
mentally retarded and orphans. 
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EDUCATION 



The July 14th Revolution was more than a political 
revolution. It was a radical revolution which blew up the 
system of rule, ideas, values and philosophies which served 
and tried to justify the interests of the old regime. Also affect- 
ed was the educational system which was fully mobilised for 
the service of the three props of the old regime: imperialism; 
feudalism and reaction. 

Three characteristics were prominent in the old educa- 
tional system: 

1. The system was misdirected to play a destructive role 
'in' contaminating the thoughts of the people and limit- 
ing their freedom. 

2. National patriotic forces were strongest in colleges and 
and schools, and were therefore closely watched and 
subjected to all types of oppression. The Police Intel- 
ligence Department had spies in all educational institu- 
tes and students with free-thinking and liberal ideas 
were expelled or jailed. 

3. Education was isolated from society. 

The old regime tried, and partially succeeded, in gra- 
duating a class of people with false theoretical education to fit 
in the feudal society predominant then, making of them gov- 
ernment officials tied to their offices and so busy with petty 
problems that they had no time to feel or care for the inter- 
ests of the general public. The gulf between this "educated" 
class and the rest of the community was wider than ever. 
Much as they tried, however, the rulers of the old regime could 
not prevent the graduation of another type, a type which was 
fully conscious of its objectives and aims in life but had no 
means of fulfilling these objectives, as they were closely wat- 
ched by the spies of the Police Criminal Investigation 
Department. 

The educational system clearly portrayed the situation 
during the old regime,where free thought was suppressed and 
corruption was elevated to suit the aims of degenerate systems. 

Examples of the procedure of educational policy in the 
pre-revolution era are plentiful. History books were manipul- 
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ated to attribute all the good deeds to the then ruling Hashe- 
mite dynasty, and economic books emphasised the importance 
of Iraq as an agricultural country, and the need to maintain 
"our inheritance" of the primitive agricultural outlooks. In 
science, they produced in the young student a dislike for any- 
thing practical, concentrating his attention on useless acade- 
mic theories, which were never remembered after the examina- 
tion. Social studies fixed in the susceptible minds of youngsters 
the importance of tribal society, and so on. 

Scarce and lame as it is, this education could only be 
obtained by the few. During the 40 years of the old rule, 
illiteracy was never lower than 80 per cent., thanks to the 
crafty designs of the rulers who preferred to see the money 
find its way to their own pockets rather than being spent on 
its lawful course of propagating elucation, training and 
knowledge. 

The Revolution did away with all these falsified con- 
ceptions of education and rebuilt the educational system on 
firm well-tried foundations, starting, where it should, by 
organising all-out anti-illiteracy campaigns in all parts of the 
country. In this field of primary education, it applied the mo- 
dern education system of discovering talents and developing 
capabilities, without neglecting to inject into the mind of the 
student the pride in Iraq's glorious past and the hope in its 
promising future. 

During his further years of education, the student is 
offered various stages and types of specialization, thus pro- 
ducing competent people in all fields, such as industry, com- 
merce, agriculture, general education and military services. 

The most important feature of this system is that it is 
available for all. Barriers preventing the poorer classes from 
obtaining education were removed, and schooling was made 
free for everybody. Schools, which were scarce in the old re- 
gime, are being built to make room for the flood of people 
who were given, for the first time in their lives, the chance to 
learn. 

Naturally, the introduction of the new system cannot 
be carried out overnight, but great efforts are being made to 
overcome all difficulties. For example, there are not enough 
schools to take the flood of new students before the comple- 
tion of the new buildings. To overcome this, the Ministry of 
Education introduced the system of double shifts as a tem- 
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porary measure, which, in effect, doubled theimmbe r of 
Schools overnight. Also there were not enough teachers to 
participate in the large scale anti-illiteracy campaign. ine 
Teacher's Union, therefore, submitted a practical project for 
getting all social organisations to participate in the campaign 
as a result, enough volunteers were recruited and it is hoped 
that illiteracy will be wiped out within a few years. 

As a result of this policy, 129,000 students were admitted 
to the various stages of education. The magnitude of the edu- 
cational revolution is clearly shown by the fact that the num- 
ber of sudents jumped to 653,000 in one year, while it was 
never higher than 524,000 during any year of the old regime. 
The same can be said for teachers. The number of teachers 
never rose above 17,627 during the old regime, while it jumped 
to 21,326 during the 1957-1958 academic year, and it was plan- 
ned so that the figure could be increased. 

Schools also increased and the following comparison is 
of interest: 



Type of Schools 




Intermediate and Secondary, 
Private and Government 

Vocational 

Teachers Training and 
Teachers Courses 



244 
34 

46 



326 
57 

65 



It is clearly seen from the above to what extent voca- 
tional and industrial schools were neglected, which illustrates 
the attempts of the old regime to isolate the student from 
practical life and to make of him a useless theoretician. Also 
seen is the new policy of the Government of the Revolution 
which aims at making theoretical studies go side by side with 
practical technical studies. This is of prime importance, as 
Iraq now is on the threshold of an economic revolution which 
will require large numbers of engineers and skilled workers. 

The Ministry of Education aims at narrowing the gap 
between the educated and the workers and peasants by giving 
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students more practical training, and giving the workers and 
peasants theoretical education in evening classes. It is hoped 
that a workshop and an experimental farm will be attached 
to every school in the country, and a schooling department 
attached to every factory and farm. 

In achieving this, the allocations for the Ministry of 
Education for the 1959-1960 fiscal year were increased by 
about ID. 7 million, plus ID. 3.5 million set aside for a long- 
term programme of school construction. This means that the 
Ministry's budget was increased by 100 per cent, in one year, 
reflecting the great concern of the Government of the Revolu- 
tion in education. The aim is to make education compulsory, 
free and available for all, and to provide boarding accommo- 
dation for as many students as possible. 

In view of all these reforms, a new regulation for the 
Ministry of Education was legislated, creating two Director- 
ates General, one for Cultural Relations and the other for 
Kurdish Educational Affairs. The creation of the Directorate 
General of Cultural Relations became a necessity after many 
cultural agreements were concluded with friendly countries. 
The new Directorate General includes the Directorates of Mis- 
sions, Relations, Propaganda and Translation. The Directorate 
General of Kurdish Educational Affairs will take care of the 
cultural affairs of the Kurds in the North, who have become 
equal partners with the Arabs. 

Various committees were formed to review the sylla- 
buses and to prepare new text books consistent with the edu- 
cational policy. 

The Ministry of Education allowed the formation of a 
Teachers Union, which has a membership of over 20,000 and 
a Students Union. Both these Unions played their full part in 
fulfilling the objectives of the Ministry of Education. 
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GLOSSARY 



Below is the explanation of some Arabic words for which 
no exact English equivalents exist. The words are arranged 
according to their alphabetical order. 



Barazanis : 
Donum: 
I'asha : 



Turkmans : 



A Kurdish tribe that inhabits 
some northern areas of Iraq. 

A measure of area equivalent to 
2,500 square metres. 

The Directorate General of I'asha 
is responsible for the distribu- 
tion of subsadised flour to cer- 
tain bakeries in the poorer parts 
of cities, towns and villages. 



I.D. (Iraqi Dinar) : 


An Iraqi currency equivalent to 
one pound Sterling. 


Kadha: 


An administrative division within 
the Liwa. 


Liwa: 


An administrative division. Iraq 
is divided to 14 Liwas. 


Meshara: 


The same as donum. 


Miri: 


State. Miri-land is State-owned 
land. 


Mutasarif : 


The administrative head of a Liwa. 


Nahiyah: 


An administrative divison within 
the Kadha. 


Sarif a : 


A mud-house. 


Taswiyah: 


The Law of Taswiyah or settle- 



ment is the legislation according 
to whose ruling the boundaries 
of estates are fixed and disputes 
are settled. 

The Turkish settlers in Iraq, num- 
bering about half a million. 
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